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ATTENTION 


Supplemental individual 

plan offered IN ADDITION to 
your IEA State ‘ssociation 
$2,500 group plan. 


THs plan costs ws lilligas $424 Apually per $1000. +": 


Thus if LIFE, upto *5,000 
whad you DISABILITY, *100 per month 
get ACCIDENTAL DEATH, upto anadditional *5000 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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FREE MATERIALS FOR 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS! 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 
MAPS AND CHARTS 
BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Order now for the new term. Valuable reference 
materials, classroom aids and services—especially prepared 
for teacher use by the American Petroleum Institute with the 
advice of leading educators—and furnished to you without 
charge by the Illinois Oil Council. 


These informative resource materials and services will 
enrich the learning of your students in junior and senior high 
school classes in science, social studies, history, economics, 
and many other curriculum areas. 


Classroom aids consist of colorful maps and charts. There 
are reference and resource handbooks for your own use, and 
several student booklets. In addition, there are community 
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resources, demonstrations and more than 150 educational 
films suitable for classroom use. 

Send for a free copy of TEACHING MATERIALS, a folder 
which describes the materials and services available to you 
without charge. 


ILLINOIS OIL COUNCIL 
H. E. Hoelter, Asst. Dir. J. H. Higgins, Exec. Dir. 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Ist Noti. Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 3, ill Springfield, Il. 
FRanklin 2-7354 Kingswood 4-9858 


Please send me a copy of TEACHING MATERIALS 
describing the free educational materials and services 
provided by the American Petroleum Institute. 


Name 





Address 





City or Town Zone State 








------------ Edilarially Speaking ------------ 


It Was a Good Legislative Session for the Profes 


- sprre of an oftentimes strenuous and uncertain 
session, legislation for the schools and the teaching 
profession fared very well in the 72nd General Assem- 
bly. Practically all of the legislation initiated and sup- 
ported by the Illinois Education Association became 
law, and the bills the association opposed were table ‘d 
or defeated. (A detailed report beginning on page 21 
supports this statement. ) 

It was a session eminently outstanding in professional 
welfare, reflecting association success in increased mini- 
mum salary and sick-leave requirements; improved 
tirement provisions, fundings, and investment policies; 
improvements in teacher certification requirements, a 
new certification board more representative of the 
teachers; greater protection to those persons 55 or older 
retiring because of disability; tort insurance protection; 
and several minor items affecting professional welfare. 
At this writing Gov. Otto Kerner had not acted upon 
bills designed to increase retirement allowances for 
deserving retired teachers. These bills were supported 
by the IEA. 

The session was outstanding also because of its re- 
jection of proposals deemed by the IEA to be inimical 
to the future status of te aching as a profession, and to 
the future welfare of its members 

The 72nd General Assembly also rejected measures, 
which the association opposed, which possibly would 
have had detrimental effect upon local taxing powers 
because of decreased assessments dictated by limitations 
on multipliers determined by the state Revenue Depart- 
ment. At the same time the assembly enacted legislation 
to remove some remaining inequities caused by the 
Hodge amendments of several years ago 


A Valuable Article made shout th 


vr ides above ill othe rs 
Dear Dr. Simmonds In addition to your points, I feel rather 
strongly about students getting panic- 
stricken about college 
two between high school and college prob- Many thanks for sending us the tear 


I value highly vour extensive artick 
Who Should Go to College?,” in the April 
issue of Incr~ors Epucation and also the 
urticle by James W Russell College for 
the ‘Average’ Student?” 


ibly doe Ss more 


But without going to so much troubk with his job that he 
college. I think if he 
aying a “good” student in high school is place and probably 


couldn't you summarize and generalize by 


very likely to be a good student in college, 
whether a college registrar sets qualific a- 
tions of what is “good” or whether the lege 


student does? has a stronger desire 
both articles to to be a greater success than even one 


I took the time to read 
my senior English class and discussed a going on directly 
te Ww points with my sophomores I would 
certainly have read them to juniors if I 


had juniors. N turally pre judiced, I could 


not help but emphasize the points you for orientation, or taking the barest mini- 


importance of English 


I believe a year or 


good than harm. You :nay 
ask if the Gudea won't become 
wont want to go to 
does he has found his ested to know that vours is one of the 
would not have been 
a success in college and would have been 
unhappy. If he does want to go on to col- 
however, financially able or not, he 
and is quite likely 


profit in a high-school graduate’s taking a 


summer course at the prospective college 


sion 


On the other hand, the legislature failed to pass a 
resolution calling for an amendment to Article 1X of the 
state constitution to allow for incomé taxation, personal 
property classification, and other provisions which might 
make for more equitable and efficient taxation, and 
hence for greater revenues needed by the state in the 
future. The subject remains for special or general ses- 
sion consider:tion in the near future. 

Although the House of Representatives, for the first 
time, passed a measure calling for the creation of a 
state board of education, the Senate defeated the bill 
by a substantial vote in the closing days of the session. 

Common school appropriations and those for the 
state universities were increased substantially, in spite 
of the necessity of economy moves dictated by the finan- 
cial circumstances of the state. It is probable, however, 
that some deficiency appropriations will be needed at 
the next General Assembly. 

Although state-aid-in-equalization levels were not 
raised, the appropriations afforded the common school 
fund will largely meet the increased claims to be ex- 
pected by virtue of increased attendance, and also pro- 
vide increased funds for state reserves in the Illinois 
State Teachers Retirement System, with proportionate 
returns to the Chicago teachers retirement fund. 

It is recommended that members study the records 
and send letters of appreciation to Governor Kerner 
and to the chief sponsors of favored bills which were 
enacted. 

It was a good session for the schools and the teachers 
who serve them. It was a good session for the Illinois 
Education Association. 

—Invinc F. Pearson, IEA Executive Secretary. 


mum his first regular semester, thereby 
making adjustments to the new life not 
disrupting but pleasant. 

Thank you for the big job you have done 
and for the presentation where so many 
can share it with you 

WiiwiaMm M. Sovrnarp, English teacher 
Champaign Senior High School 


Content Plus Service 
Dear Miss Truckenbrod 


sheet and marked copy of Intinors Ept 
CATION. We 
material we send you. You may be inter- 


so happy appreciate your use of the 


selected publications to which we send 
our releases. We feel that ILtrvors Epuca- 
TION 1S important not only because of the 
excellent readership of the magazine but 
especially because of its editorial content 
and service to its readers. It is a profes- 
sional publication. We hope that in the 


Another point I feel strongly about is the future our material will continue to merit 


inclusion in ILti~ors EpucaTion 
Justis M. Fisupern, director of news 
service, Science Research Associates, Inc. 
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Volume 50, Number 1 
Official Journal of the Illinois Education Association 


Francine Richard, Editor THIS MONTH 


Joan Truckenbrod, Editorial Assistant 


teving F. Pearson, Coneuting Editor 6 We Build the Teaching Profession, Harold G. Leffler 


7 Harold Leffler—Doubly Professional 
8 The IEA Board of Directors 
FROM COVER . . . TO COVER 10 The Membership Challenge, Theodore L. Abell 


Oo r this montl ‘ bl la- . _— ‘ : ' 
ee ee eee ee 12 The 99th NEA Convention, Francine Richard 
tions reminder for all of you. Each child 
in your classroom, in your building, in 16 Letter to a Reluctant Joiner, Clyde Russell 
your district, is a salesman for the ‘ 


17 Our Professional Responsibilities, Wanda Mitchell 


schools, influencing a number of adults 
who form their impression of modern : ' ‘ _ ’ . 
19 New Retirement Legislation Benefits Most Teachers, 


education from what he tells them A , ; 
about his teacher and his school. Make W ayne A. Stone king 


sure that your salesmen are selling a 21 New School Laws. 1961. Lester R. Grimm 
good product. The photo is by W. 
Stewart Williams 25 Insurance Plans Available to Illinois Educators 


September is a good time for re. 1 96 New History of IEA Is Published 
assessment of our profe ssional goals and , 
responsibilities. You will find articles on 
pages 10 and 17 and a letter on page 16 
to remind you of them. The letter was 
written by the executive secretary ol 
the Maine Teachers Association; we 
use it with Mr. Russell's permission, 
because we feel that it is a very good REGULAR FEATURES 


iunswer to those non-jomners 


Editorially Speaking d Board Briefs 


Your president spe aks also of protes- 
sional responsibilities. His message is on 2 Teachers Speak Up 43 Current Publications 
page 6—along with an introduction to 


News in Education It's News to Us 


his family 


Legislation merits a fair share of 88 Audio-Visual Calendar 
space: retirement changes are explained 
on page 19; a digest of all legislation y Yours for the Asking 
enacted into law as of this writing 
begins on page 21; and an editorial 
> 


is on page 2 


The NEA convention story, the be- 
ginning of a new series on the IEA, 





insurance news—all are inside. —F. R. 
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EXPLORING OUR WORLD 


J 


Introducing 
MR. S. L. FULLER, JR. 


ENGLISH ‘i 
ractice for Mastery 5 LANGUAGE 
9.2) BOOK FIVE |i 


by Gemel Tarnade , 


— 





“NEW for 61 


Steck Science Series by Kay L. Ware and Gertrude B. Hoffsten 
Scientifically accurate material has been carefully selected by 
experts for the Steck Science Series. It presents a definite 
program of science mstruction for each grade ievel, with 
hundreds of illustrations, carefully controlled vocabulary, and 
adequate exercise material. 

# EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Revised Edition Grade 7 
New Worktext includes up-to-date material on animals, 
earth and sky, and new space developments. 
# SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Revised Edition Grade 8 
Ten units, including energy, light, communication, food, 
and safety. 
DO YOU KNOW? 
THINGS AROUND YOU 
YOU FIND OUT 
THE WORLD ABOUT YOU 





THIS EARTH OF OURS Grade 5 
LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE Grade 6 
BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 


Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 


.. the new 
Steck Salesman 
serving you 











Language Series 


by Perkins, Taylor, McDonald, 
and Grizzard 








Mr. Fuller, an experienced 


school man, will be 


Workbooks give pupils ample prac- 
tice in basic skills of written and 
oral English, from simple word and 
sentence study to more difficult prac- 


High School English 


* ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR MASTERY 
SERIES by Jewel Varnado 


calling on you soon to 
: , tice. Full year's program of exercises 


in English grammar give teacher 
continuous yearly record of child's 
work. 


# LANGUAGE, Book Five 

# LANGUAGE, Book Six 

* LANGUAGE, Book Seven 
LEARN TO TALK AND WRITE 
TALKING AND WRITING 

OUR LANGUAGE 

LANGUAGE FOR THE 4th GRADE 
LANGUAGE FOR THE 8th GRADE 


The author has collected the best, 
the most practical, and the most 
teachable ideas from many years of 
English instruction. Mechanics of 
grammar and composition are em- 
phasized in practice lessons, along 
with coherent and effective writing. 


discuss with you Worktext 


and Textbooks, Outstanding 
Grade 5 


Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade | 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 8 


Supplementary Readers, 
Library Books, and 


New Achievement Tests. 


# Book 1 Grade 9 # Book 2 Grade 10 




















Other Series To Make Teaching Easier 
Outstanding Worktext series are available in Arithmetic, 
English, Geography, Handwriting, Health, History and 
Civics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Reading. 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 
The Steck Company 
Publishers 


—— 
PWORKTES 
=~ ] 


WRITE TODAY 


WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck 
Company Cotaloy, a 48-page catalog 
giving complete descriptions of 

all Steck publications — 

WORKTEXT, textbooks, library books, 
teaching aids, workbooks, easy readers, 
tests, and school forms. 


P. O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 


P. O. Box 16 


Austin 61, Texas 


r 
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A HAPPY WAY TO TEACH IMPORTANT HEALTH HABITS 





by Walt Disney Productions 


© 1951, Walt Disney Productions 


Ch 
i 


Ten Minute Color Movie. Full of fun—and practical suggestions on 
cold prevention for boys and girls of all ages. Film available free on 
short-term loan for showing or repeat performance. 
FSSC SSS SS SS SSSSSSSSSSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS SS SSS eS Se 
Plan a complete sil 4 Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-91-C2 
gram with the film, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
cold prevention posters and health Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16 mm sound 
pledge (for grades 2,3 and 4). and color movie version of “How to Catch a Cold.” 
Free from the makers of Kleenex ap ReRES Sew < SS 


tissues. 


New Teaching Aid 
In addition, please send: : School ; — 


5 
' 

' 

€ 

. 

a 

+ 

4 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
. 
4 
: 

" F ‘ ‘ 

Filmstrip adaptation of “How to Be copies of Health Pledge (for 
' 
' 
' 
: 
’ 
2 
. 
n 
n 
* 
' 
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3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 7 please print) 


Catch a Cold”. Designed for use in grades 2, 3 and 4) 
areas where no sound equipment —-sets of posters (large 
j ; ; ; schools may require more i reitctecttetieemiinn 
is available. An important addition than ene set) 
to your school health library. —_! enclose my check or money 
Filmstrip and instructor's script order in the amount of $3.00 a 
only *3.00—check coupon. 


for the instructor's script and 
new filmstrip adaptation of NOTE: Material will be sent to teachers and 
a KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


“How to Catch a Cold." authorized adult personnel only. 
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It is only as we work together, within the strength and unity 


VM THAN two million men and 
women in the United States 
are engaged in the teaching profes- 
§10n. 

Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of 
the Harvard Law School, has de- 
scribed a profession in this way: 
“There is much more in a profession 
than a traditionally dignified calling. 
The term refers to pursuing a 
learned art as a common calling in 
the spirit of a public service—no less 

public service because it may in- 
cidentally be a means of livelihood. 

The best service of the profes- 
sional . . . is his pride to do what he 
does in a way worthy of his profes- 
sion even if done with no expectation 
of reward.” 

This description may be amplified 
to determine clearly the group of 
peovle who are to be included within 

1 profession, by referring to the re- 
port of the task force on- New Hori- 
Teacher Education and Pro- 

Standards in its book 
entitled New Horizons for the 
Teaching Profession (1961). Here 
are listed the following qualifications 
for a professional, regardless of the 
profession to which he may belong: 
He 

“Is a liberally educated person; 

“Possesses a body of specialized 
skills and knowledge related to and 
essential for the performance of his 
function; 

“Is able to make rational judg- 
ments and to take appropriate action 
within the scope of his activities, and 
is responsible for the consequences 
of his judgments and action; 

“Places primary emphasis upon his 
service to society rather than upon 
his personal gain; 


zons in 


fessional 


6 


of our education associations, that 


We Build the Teaching Profession 


“Actively participates with his col- 
leagues in developing and enforcing 
standards fundamental to continuous 
improvement of his profession and 
abides by those standards in his own 
practice; 

“Practices his profession on a full- 
time basis; 

“Is engaged in a continuing search 
for new knowledge and skill.” 

The challenges here are plain. 


Be ‘Proud to Teach’ 

Teaching is indeed a dignified call- 
ing and a public service. Those indi- 
vidual teachers and groups of 
teachers who have given time and 
effort to improving the status of 
teaching as a profession are to be 
highly commended. Every teacher 
should be proud to be called “a 
teacher” as we enter upon a great 
new era for the teaching profession. 

The teacher occupies a unique and 
important role in the progress and 
development of modern American 
life. Since education is so vital to 
the maintenance of prosperity, se- 
curity, and the cultural life and spirit 
of our nation, the public must con- 
tinue to be concerned with the main- 
tenance of the teaching profession, 
not alone for what it has done or is 
but because our educational 
system must prepare all of our young 
people for the great and challenging 
task of living in an ever-changing 
society of free men and women. It 
is axiomatic to say that teachers 
must develo; an educated citizenry, 
but teachers also have the great task 
of developing sufficient trained man- 
power for all other professions and 
occupations which are essential to 
our culture. 


doing, 


By HAROLD G. LEFFLER 


President, Illinois Education Association 
Jasper County Superintendent of Schools 


To the end that our profession 
shall be truly professional, we 
teachers must be concerned with the 
factors essential to teacher compe- 
tence: the ability to communicate, 
depth and orderliness of scholarship, 
maturity of judgment, ability to help 
individuals learn, attitude toward 
new knowledge, understanding, and 
humaneness. 

The 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth urged 
the maintenance of high standards 
for school personnel and recom- 
mended that “mastery of subject 
matter; sympathetic understanding 
of students and willingness to confer 
freely with them; effective classroom 
presentation; recognition of the part- 
nership nature of the learning proc- 
ess; and teaching methods which will 
inspire love of learning, stimulate 
civic responsibility, and instill demo- 
cratic ideals” be included among cri- 
teria for their selection. The confer- 
ence emphasized the need for 
favorable working conditions; recog- 
nition; adequate salaries; and op- 
portunities for continued study, 
professional growth, and advance- 
ment to insure highest quality in- 
struction. 


Improve the ‘Image’ 

If we are to be successful in main- 
taining these standards, we must 
attract to our calling young men and 
women of a professional caliber. It 
is all too apparent that many able 
young people are not choosing teach- 
ing as a career because of greater rand 
quicker economic rewards in other 
fields. We must strive to improve the 

“public image” of the teaching pro- 
fession because the standing of the 
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profession for the remainder of the 
twentieth century will depend very 
largely upon the quality of the young 
people who enter teaching during 
the next decade. 

As a profession we must become 
concerned with the type of counsel- 
ing received by high-school and col- 
lege students who are interested in 
teaching as a career. We should 
make every effort to see that there is 
available to the student accurate and, 
if possible, inspired advice about the 
teaching profession, its challenges, 
and opportunities. It would indeed 
be unfortunate for any young person 
to receive mere perfunctory advice 
and information about the teaching 
profession. 


Learn About Profession 

It is anticipated that eventually 
every school of education will, in 
one way or another, provide exten- 
sive background about the teaching 
profession; its history; its ethical and 
professional standards; and the func- 
tion and contribution of the local, 
state, national, and world education 
associations. Students in education 
should become acquainted with the 
programs of the profession and great 


personalities of the profession, past 
and present; and emphasis should be 
given to broad participation in the 
work of professional organizations. 

The profession should make a con- 
siderable effort to include student 
teachers in their programs and plans 
at the local, state, and national levels. 
Teachers can take great pride in 
seeing these young people take a 
part in professional meetings. We 
should give every encouragement 
and assistance to the Student Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
Student Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, and the Future Teachers of 
America. 

Not to be overlooked in the total 
recruitment program is the orienta- 
tion of the beginning teacher in the 
school. We need a commitment by 
individuals and the profession to ac- 
cept a greater responsibility for as- 
sisting the beginning teacher to 
develop a mastery of knowledge, 

values, and skills. To accomplish this 

objective it will be necessary that 
we increase and improve upon the 
cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the colleges and the school 
faculties. 

Teachers who are qualified and ex- 


Harold Leffler — Doubly Professional 


HE NEW PRESIDENT of the Illinois 
Education Association is a mem- 

ber not only of the teaching profes- 
sion but also * the legal profession. 
Harold G. Leffler, presently com- 
pleting his third term as Jasper 
County superintendent of schools, 
has had 31 years of experience in the 
field of education, from the primary 
to the university level. He has served 
as teacher in country and village 
schools, principal in both elementary 
and high schools, and instructor in 
college and university. He rece ived 
both his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the University of Illinois. 
The new state officer is a _past- 
president and currently secretary of 
the Jasper County Education Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Olney 
Bloc of the Illinois Association of 
County Superintendents of Schools. 
He has represented the Eastern Di- 
vision as a member of the IEA !egis- 
lative committee. He is a member 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Illinois Association of School 
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American Associa- 
Administrators, Illi- 

Association, 
Association of 


Administrators, 
tion of School 
nois Adult Education 
and Adult Education 
the United States. 

Mr. Leffler, who received his 
bachelor of laws degree from the 
Duke University School of Law has 
been admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of Illinois and 
the US Supreme Court. He is past- 
president and currently secretary of 
the Jasper County Bar Association. 
He is a member of the Illinois Bar 
Association and the American Bar 
Association. 

Active in civic and community af- 
fairs, Mr. Leffler is a director of the 
Jasper County Tuberculosis a 
tion and president of the board « 
the Newton Public Library. He is 
a member of Phi Alpha Delta, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Omicron Delta Kappa, 
Masonic Lodge, American Legion, 
Modern Woodmen of America, 
Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, and 
Methodist Church. 


perienced have a responsibility to 
share their knowledge and experi- 
ence with those starting a teaching 
career. “On-the-job training,” fitted 
to the individual teaching situation, 
may very well mean the difference 
between a highly successful and 
mediocre first-year teacher. Begin- 
ning teachers should fully under- 
stand the important responsibilities 
which they undertake when they 
enter the teaching profession. 


Set an Example 

Teachers should represent the 
highest type of ethical behavior for 
the benefit of students and beginning 
teachers. Example is more effective 
than precept in promoting good 
standards of professional ethics, and 
in this area ethics committees of 
educational organizations may give 
valuable assistance. 

The Code of Ethics for the teach- 
ers of Illinois states clearly the sev- 
eral responsibilities of the teacher. 
The teacher has a duty to place the 
child first and keep professional con- 
fidences. To the community he has 
the obligation to respect community 
standards, accept full citizenship re- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Mrs. Leffler is also a member of 
the teaching profession, with 15 
years of experience in teaching and 
supervising in Illinois. The Lefflers 
have a daughter, Beverly Jo. 


RELAXING at home are Mr. and Mrs. Leffler and 
their daughter, Beverly Jo, a high-school senior. 
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Know Your IEA 


First in a Series 


The IEA Board of Directors 


governs the business of the association 


between meetings of the Representative Assembly 


4) BOARD OF bDiRECTORS of the 
Illinois Education Association 
consists of seven members, including 
the president. The president is 
elected annually; the other members 
are elected to staggered terms of 
three years each. All are elected by 
the Representative Assembly of the 
ssociation at its annual meetings. 

Three of the directors also serve 
as chairmen of the governing com- 
mittees—legislation, public relations, 
and association membership and 
finance. The remaining three direc- 
tors serve as the auditing committee, 
in addition to their duties as direc- 
tors. 

There being no vice-president, the 
IEA constitution prov ides for tem- 
porary successions to the presidency, 
and for temporary board chairman- 
ships. Vacancies on the board may 
be filled by board appointment for 
the interim preceding the next An- 
nual Meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. 


Experience Is Important 

Generally, a director who is com- 
pleting his term—and particularly a 
director who has also served as a 
governing committee chairman — is 
elected as president; but there are 
no constitutional requirements to 
this effect. Also, in general, a person 
who has served for three or more 
years as a member of a governing 
committee is elected director and 
chairman of that committee; but the 
constitution does not so require. The 
Representative Assembly may elect 
whomever it pleases for any office. 
It has, however, throughout the 
years generally elected those who 
have had experience in leadership 


positions at divisional and state 
levels. 

The board of directors usually 
meets monthly to govern the busi- 
ness of the association between meet- 
ings of the Representative Assembly, 
which is the chief governing body. 
The executive secretary serves as 
secretary of the board, ex officio. In 
recent years he has had the help of 
the administrative associate in re- 
cording the minutes of the meetings. 

The agenda for board meetings 
cover reports of the president, the 
governing committee chairmen and 
other directors, and commission and 
committee meetings; membership 
and association reports; field service 
and other staff reports; special re- 
ports; communications; program 
planning and execution; reports of 
tenure and other cases; personnel 
considerations; property reports; in- 
vestments; and a myriad of specific 
problems under the headings of old 
and new business. Detailed minutes 
are kept in a permanent file, and 
briefs of the minutes are presented 
monthly in the official journal, Inu1- 
Nots EDUCATION. 

Meetings are most often held in 
the headquarters offices in Spring- 
field or in Chicago, but occasionally 
elsewhere. The directors receive no 
salary nor per diem, but their ex- 
penses for travel, hotel rooms, meals, 
etc., are reimbursed by the IEA. 

The board develops policies re- 
garding its own procedures and staff 
regulations, and occasionally it is 
called upon to interpret policies 
adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly. It also recommends consti- 
tutional and bylaws changes to the 
Representative Assembly. It passes 


upon and recommends affiliations, 
and employs staff and determines 
staff salary schedules and placements 
thereupon. It determines policies re- 
garding the use of the headquarters 
building, and passes upon invest- 
ment policies. 

The board of directors appoints 
members of certain appointive com- 
missions and committees, representa- 
tives at meetings and conferences, 
delegates to various meetings, and 
temporary replacements pending as- 
sembly action. The president and 
the treasurer check all vouchers and 
sign all checks. The board passes 
upon personnel problems occasion- 
ally brought to its attention, and 
takes definitive action upon tenure 
and contract cases reported to it by 
special committees and the staff. 


Members Represent IEA 


Board members represent the as- 
sociation at many meetings, confer- 
ences, conventions, and projects. 
Individual members are called upon 
to give addresses, make reports, 
write articles, and occasionally to 
appear on radio and television broad- 
casts. 

Members report to the board the 
considerations and activities of the 
several association committees and 
commissions wherein they have spe- 
cial assignments, either as chairmen 
or as board representatives. The 
board passes upon all reports of the 
association and its many projects and 
services. On occasion the board 
meets with NEA directors from IIli- 
nois, the presidents of the divisions, 
the presidents of the statewide affili- 
ates, and commissions and commit- 


tees. Occasionally it meets with 
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representatives of a division. It regu- 
larly participates leaders confer- 
ences. 

The board selects architects, 
upon building plans, and employs 
contractors whenever building oper- 
ations are involved. It holds title to 
properties in the name of the associa- 
tion, and purchases additional prop- 
erty as needed, and as funds are 
available. 


acts 


Changes Under Consideration 

There are those who believe that 
the board membership should be 
changed from seven to nine, includ- 
ing a president-elect, who. after one 
year of director and 
president-elect, would succeed to the 
presidency. The eighth director, as 
other directors, would be elected to 
a three-year term, with 
other terms. Proponents of this plan 
feel that the work of the association 
warrants a larger board, and that a 
president-elect would be better pre- 
pared to assume the presidency by 
virtue of his experience. Such a 
change would, of involve 
constitutional amendments — which 
must be approved by the Re :presenta- 
tive Assembly and by a majority at 
least of the 21 divisions. Such a 
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service as 


staggered 


course, 


MEMBERS of the IEA board of directors, as it was constituted beginning July 1, 


change may or may not suggest that 
there be an executive committee of 
the board. The board as presently 
constituted serves as its own execu- 
tive committee. 
At present 
office of president and directors are 
presented to the Representative As- 
sembly by the chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, who is the most 
recently elected director. Additional 
nominations may be from the 
floor by any delegate present. The 
nominating committee consists of 
the 63 members of the three govern- 
elected by the divi- 


nominations for the 


made 


ing committees, 


sions, one per division for each com- 


mittee. Candidates appeal before an 
open session of the nominating com- 
mittee during the Annual Meeting of 
the Representative Assembly. Sub- 
sequently the nominating committee 
meets in closed session to determine 
its recommendations to the Repre- 
Assembly. are con- 


trom 


sentative These 
sidered along with any 
the floor, before delegates vote upon 
the candidates. 

Persons elected take office July 1 
next following their election, except 
in instances where unexpired terms 
are to be filled, in which 
person elected assumes the position 


made 


case the 
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1961, look over a 


Jan. following the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Ordinarily candidates for office an- 
nounce their candidacies, with the 
a ‘Ip of their divisions, considerably 
in advance of the Annual Meeting, 
yd advise the delegates as to their 
qualifications. This affords the dele- 
gates an opportunity to consider the 
candidates in advance of the meet- 
ing, as a group and as individuals. 
Members of the nominating commit- 
tee likewise have an opportunity to 


evaluate candidates. 


Sound Leadership Needed 

It should be apparent that the se- 
lection and election of candidates is 
ali-important, for the responsibilities 
of the board of directors are far- 
reaching. The record through the 
years proves that what the associa- 
tion does is of tremendous impor- 
tance and significance to educational 
and professional welfare in Illinois. 
Since the board of directors func- 
tions in place of the Representative 
Assembly between annual meetings, 
it is likewise true that what the 
board does or does not do has far- 
reaching effects upon the total pro- 
gram of education and teaching in 
Illinois. Therefore the selection of 
capable officers and dire ctors of the 
association is of great import. 

Throughout the years officers and 
directors of high caliber have been 
chosen. The future success of the 
association hinges in large part on 
the capabilities, dedication, and out- 
look of the directors and officers 
chosen to lead it. 

Present officers and directors are: 
Harold Leffler of Newton, Jasper 
County superintendent of schools, 
president; R. V. Minton, superin- 
tendent of St. Anne High School, 
director and chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee; Theodore Abell, 
principal of Octavia High School in 
Colfax, director and chairman of the 
committee on association member- 
ship and finance; Murvil Barnes, 
principal of Eisenhower High School 
in Decatur, director and chairman of 
the public relations committee; Flor- 
ence Cook, principal of Shabbona 
High School, director; Virgil Helms, 
assistant superintendent of Rock Is- 
land public schools, director; Ruth 
Broom, Latin teacher and guidance 
counselor at  Riverside-Brookfield 





press story of association business. Standing from left are Theodore Abell, chairman of the associa- 
tion membership and finance committee; Pres. Harold Leffler; and R. V. Minton, chairman of the 
legislative committee. Seated from left are Murvil Barnes, chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee; Florence A. Cook, Ruth Broom, and Virgil R. Helms—all three of whom are directors. 


High School, director; and W. Stew- 
art Williams, IEA field service rep- 
resentative, treasurer. 
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Will Illinois educators meet 


THE MEMBERSHIP CHALLENGE? 


By THEODORE L. ABELL 


von 


— is the membership chal- 
lenge for Illinois educators? 
The challenge lies in the fulfillment 
of Illinois assignment toward the na- 
tional goal of enrolling a million or 
National Edu- 
cation Association by May 31, 1964. 
If Illinois is to meet the assignment 
in full, we must recruit 12,500 addi- 
tional memberships from among the 
ranks of the non-members during the 


more members in the N 


next three years. 

While the objective is stated in 
terms of membership numbers, the 
real effort encompasses a program 
tar more comprehensive in scope and 
purpose. Actually the membership 
drive is designed to catch the inter- 
est of thousands of teachers so that 
they will add impetus to the many 
thrusts being made by the organized 
profession as it seeks to raise teach- 
ing to a position of pre-eminence 
among the recognized professions. 


Quality Through Quantity 

The organized body seeks to enlist 
far greater numbers of teachers in 
becoming active participants in the 
professional standards movement as 
the protession attempts to improve 
the quality of its service and to guar- 
antee the competence of its practi- 
tioners. If the public is to grant 
professional autonomy then lay peo- 
ple must have confidence that the 
profession has adequate machinery 
for the enforcement of profe -ssional 
standards and for the rigorous appli- 
cation of standards of practice. The 
organization must have structure for 
policy formulation and procedures 
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s Miah Sche tox 


for the enforcement of discipline 
individual and group 
members. The unification of 
engaged in teaching and its related 
functions can best be evolved within 
the framework of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This 
creased significance to membership 
promotion since it then becomes the 
basis by which these other ends may 
be brought to fruition. 


among its 
those 


gives in- 


Progress Toward Professionalism 

This massive effort toward profes- 
being manifested on 
many fronts. Studies are under way 
to determine the various components 
that make for teaching competence. 
Progress is going forward on the 
formulation of a single code of ethics 
to which teachers throughout the na- 
tion may subscribe. More attention is 
being directed to selective recruit- 
ment so that teaching may attract 
its share of capable young people. 

Other activities seek ways in 
which the profession may have a 
voice in the accreditation of teacher- 
preparatory programs, ways _ in 
which the standards of certification 
may be raised to help screen out the 
incompetent, ways in which the pro- 
fession may rid itself of those mem- 
bers who fail to perform at an ac- 
ceptable level of competence or who 
are guilty of gross violation of the 
code of professional ethics. Thus the 
campaign for a greater percentage of 
membership is but one of the many 
activities springing forth as the pro- 
fession gears itself toward an all-out 
effort to gain professional status. 


sionalism is 


One of the more formidable road- 
blocks opposing progress in this pro- 
gram is that posed by the apathy, 
ignorance, and _ indifference  dis- 
played by a large segment of the 
teaching profession. Last year only 
about one of two of the nation’s 
545,000 teachers took membership 
in the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Thus only one half were repre- 
sented in the activities and the policy 
making of the organized profession 
at the national level. 

Realizing the great difficulties in- 
volved when one half of the teachers 
tries to move against the inertia of 
the other half, leaders laid plans to 
engage a greater proportion of the 
teachers in this effort. The 1960 Rep- 
Assembly meeting in 

wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsed the “Membership Break- 
through Campaign,” plan whose 
goal was to enroll 70 percent of the 
May 31, 1964. 
“A Million 


resentative 
Los Angeles 


nation’s teachers by 
Thus the slogan became 
or More by ’64.” 


An Encouraging Growth 

The 1961 Representative Assembly 

1 Atlantic City heard the encourag- 
ing report that the membership had 
grown to an all-time high of 765,616. 
This represented an increase of 51,- 
622 over that of the previous year 
but was short of the goal of 789,929 
that had been set for 1960-61. Thirty- 
nine states set an all-time high in 
NEA membership, with 24 states 
having achieved their 1961 break- 
through goal. Five states in the past 
year have already enrolled at least 
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40 percent of their non-members and 
thereby have already achieved their 
1964 goal. 

Illinois delegates were disap- 
pointed to hear that their state was 
not included in any of these groups. 
Although Illinois had increased its 
NEA membership by 1736 over that 
of the previous year, to rank eighth 
among the states for total gain in 
members during the year, we fell 
100 short of our all-time high of 
35,447 and 1963 short of our 1961 
breakthrough goal. If Illinois is to 
assume her share of responsibility in 
this campaign, we need to gain 3500 
in addition to the 1963 by which we 
fell short in 1961 for a total increase 
of 5461 for the current year. The 
Illinois “breakthrough goal” for 1961- 
62 is 40,810 NEA members. 

Although the needed increase 
seems to be an imposing figure, there 
is a deep reservoir of non-members 
from which to draw. In the school 
year just past Illinois had 78,833 
teaching positions reported in the 
state’s elementary and secondary 
schools. This does not include the 
approximately 19,000 positions in the 
institutions of higher education. 
From these groups a total of 61,181 
last year took membership in the 
Illinois Education Association. 

The accompanying table lists by 
IEA divisions the reported number 
of teaching positions in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for 1960- 
61, the number of IEA members, the 
number of NEA members, and the 
percentages obtained by dividing the 
number of membe rships by the total 
number of teaching positions. 


Additional Memberships 

Retired and inactive teachers more 
frequently take membership in the 
state association than in the na- 
tional. Some of the divisions enroll 
many members from the institutions 
of higher education located within 
their geographic boundaries. These 
factors are among those which ac- 
count for some divisions having a 
percentage of state memberships in 
excess of 100 percent of the number 
of teaching positions reported. 

Generally the percentage of teach- 
ers taking membership in profes- 
sional associations is lowest in the 
metropolitan areas. The two divi- 
sions having the highest percentage 
of NEA members, Reck River and 
Southeastern, both have unified dues. 
Western Division brings the matter 


of unified dues before its delegate 
assembly for a vote this fall. Other 
divisions which have not considered 
the matter recently may wish to 
study this procedure with a view 
toward adopting it for division use. 

At the state level the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association committee on as- 
sociation membership and finance 
for the past year has been studying 
the basic procedures for membership 
promotion as used within the divi- 
sions. A subcommittee is at work 
developing a handbook with a time- 
table for suggested organization pro- 
cedures and activities. Another sub- 
committee is at work coordinating 
other techniques that may provide 
incentive for membership promotion. 

Each divisional chairman has been 
asked to study and evaluate the pro- 
cedures in use within his division as 
a basis for strengthening enrollment 
procedures, and also to take leader- 
ship in setting a 1961-62 quota for 
NEA membership for his division 
and to organize a campaign that will 
enlist division support to achieve 
that goal. The breakthrough objec- 
tive suggested at the national level 


member in your building, school dis- 
trict, county, or division, whom you 
can encourage to take membership? 
Will you take for yourself the slogan 
“each one get one” and then carry it 
into action? 


Uninformed Do Not Join 

Experience has shown that most 
teachers who do not take member- 
ship in their professional associations 
do not do so because they are un- 
aware of their professional responsi- 
bilities and are uninformed of the 
advantages that come to the indi- 
vidual and to the group because of 
the activities of their professional 
organizations and their leaders. If 
the non-members are to be made 
aware and be informed, ‘they must. 
be sought out by dedicated, knowl- 
edgeable, enthusiastic members and 
solicited to take membership, to join 
in the efforts of the organized profes- 
sion. Confrontation of a non-member 
by a member in a face-to-face situa- 
tion is the most effective technique 
and places the achievement of the 
goal within reach. 

Illinois is proud of the leadership 


By IEA Divisions, the Potential for IEA and NEA Memberships 


Teaching 
Positions 


IEA 
1925 
3134 
1743 

19178 
3200 
3658 
2090 
1827 
3212 

10200 
2669 
1243 
4086 
2784 
2988 
2912 
1935 
430! 
1394 
2551 
1803 
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. Northwestern 
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78,833 


*These totals include IEA memberships 


IEA 

Memberships 

Division 1960-61 6/30/61 
1975 
2702 
2207 
3431 
3042 
3811 
2307 
1840 
2608 
8922 
2326 
1231 
4123 
2700 
2612 
2793 
2256 
3885 
1423 
2650 
2010 


61,181* 


transmitted directly to IEA headquarters office and NEA 


Percent Percent 


NEA 
Memberships IEA NEA 
5/31/6 


Membership Membership 

1507 103 78 
1159 86 37 
1293 127 74 

738 18 04 
2084 95 65 
2094 104 57 
1541 74 

889 49 
1246 39 
555! 54 
1634 6! 

592 48 
2416 59 
1393 50 
ttl 37 

949 33 
1865 96 
2120 49 
1308 94 
1492 58 
1078 60 


35,347* 45 


memberships not adequately identified-so that they may be credited to proper divisions. 


is that all units should set for them- 
selves a minimum goal of enrolling 
10 percent of the non-members each 
year through 1964. 

’ Are you informed about the plans 
your division has for achieving a 
membership breakthrough? Do you 
know how many new members your 
division wili need to enroll to meet 
its quota? Do you know of a non- 


that has been provided by so many 
of its educators not only within the 
state but at the national level as well. 
Certainly the teachers of Illinois will 
support that record of leade rship and 
assume their share of responsibility 
in this program for professional ad- 
vancement. Will each of you meet 
the challenge and “each one get one” 
new NEA member this year? 
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the 99th nea 


on the boardwalk 
of Atlantic City 
is for delegates 
a many-splendored 
thing... 
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TS JOYS AND HAZARDS of a week 
at the seashore were added to the 
usual myriad attractions of a great 
national convention, as more than 
10,000 delegates and observers at- 
tended the 99th annual meeting of 
the National Education Association 
in Atlantic City June 25 to 30. 
Crammed between business ses- 
sions and official social functions 
were sun, surf, and salt water taffy. 
During the busy week, delegates 
heard an encouraging message on 
federal aid from President Kennedy 
and a challenging speech by Eng- 
land's Sir Ronald Gould, participated 
in a lively two-hour floor debate 
on desegregation and adopted a 
strengthened resolution regarding it, 
approved a group term life insurance 
program and higher membership 
qualifications for new active mem- 
bers, and participated in department 
and committee meetings and in 
group discussions of “Promising New 


Practices in Education.” 


Delegates, many of them with 
their families, also found time to 
tread the seven miles of boardwalk 
or to ride leisurely in rolling chairs, 
to play miniature golf or watch the 
diving horses at Steel Pier, to bask 
on the beach or shiver in the 62- 
degree ocean, to eat seafood or such 
delicacies as frozen chocolate-cov- 
ered bananas, and to collect souve- 
nirs from state headquarters rooms 
or the more than 150 commercial ex- 
hibits in Convention Hall. 

In a closely contested election for 
the vice-presidency of the NEA, 
Hazel Blanchard, elementary school 
principal from Fresno, Calif., de- 
feated high-school English teacher 
Lucille Carroll of Wooster, Ohio. 
Delegates also elected Richard 
Batchelder, Newtonville, Mass.., 
high-school teacher, and re-elected 
John C. Evans, Jr., Utah Education 
Association executive secretary, as 
members of the NEA executive com- 


mittee. The NEA board of directors 


named Floyd Parsons, Big Springs, 
Tex., superintendent, as the third 
member of the executive committee, 
and Andrew Holt, president of the 
University of Tennessee, to serve on 
the NEA board of trustees. Dr. Holt 
will succeed A. C. Flora, who retired 
after 30 years of service to the NEA. 


... Listening 


Ilinois delegates, with almost 6000 others, were 
seated on the main floor of Convention Hall, one 
of the world’s largest such convention facilities. 


ation 





convention 


By FRANCINE RICHARD 


Editor, Illinois Education 


At its meeting, the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers elected 
Rita Jacoby, Jersey City teacher, as 
president-elect, to take office in July, 
1962. Nell Bethel of Evansville, Ind., 
was elected director of the North 
Central Region. 

The 6000 NEA delegates adopted 
17 resolutions, plus a resolution of 
appreciation. The amendment to the 
desegregation resolution, involving 
an issue debated at every NEA con- 
vention since 1955, was finally 
adopted as a statement of principle 
which said, “The NEA pledges con- 
tinued support of the US Supreme 
Court's decision on desegregation.” 
The amendment was first defeated as 
a request for the officers to “plan 
and initiate actions” that would sup- 
port the Supreme Court decision. 
The resolution was considered the 
NEA’s strongest statement to date on 
this subject. 

Earlier in the final business session, 
another desegregation issue threat- 
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ened to disrupt the convention. After 
several attempts by southern delega- 
tions to block it, a motion was passed 
by a roll cali vote which called for 
a committee to study a dispute 
between the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and its affiliate, the Arling- 
ton Education Association. The state 
group had ruled that the Arlington 
association had “automatically dis- 
affiliated” itself by accepting Negro 
members in violation of the VEA’s 
constitution and bylaws. 

Other resolutions which 
considerable debate were those on 
evaluation and subjective ratings and 
teacher-board of education relation- 
ships. Delegates also passed resolu- 
tions urging federal support of 
education, greater consolidation of 
school districts, intensified efforts to 
solve critical urban problems, recip- 
rocal retirement benefits among 
states, and a study of the quality of 
American schools for dependents 
abroad. 

Delegates also approved an 
amendment to the bylaws which 
would limit active membership for 
persons enrolling after Aug. 31, 1964, 
to those who have earned at least a 
bachelor’s degree or who are eligible 
to hold a regular legal teaching cer- 
tificate. Defeated was an amendment 
to the bylaws permitting rapid con- 
sideration and vote upon proposed 
amendments. A_ resolution was 
adopted which instructs the commit- 
tee on professional ethics to prepare 
a single code of ethics for the profes- 
sion, to be presented at the Detroit 
convention in 1963; if adopted by 
the delegates at that time, the code 
would be officially referred to the 
states and to the various NEA de- 
partments. 


Affiliation of the NEA’s 33rd de- 


caused 


... Debating 


partment—the Department of For- 
eign Languages—was approved, as 
was the merger of and transfer of 
the functions and members of the 
present Defense Commission and the 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom to a new Commission on 
Professional Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. 

An operating budget of $8,306,000 
was approved for 1961-62. The in- 
crease of $437,500 over the past year 
is designed to raise the quality and 


oon aiving 


broaden the range of NEA services. 
Treasurer Lyman Ginger reported 
that as of May 31, NEA assets totaled 
$14,910,272. A. C. Flora, chairman 
of the board of trustees, announced 
plans to strengthen the investment 
program, reported rapid payment of 
life memberships which had reduced 
the NEA mortgage to $735,051, and 
reported permanent fund and prop- 
erty assets of $10,549,112—with some 
80 percent of this in lands and build- 
ings. 

The Representative Assembly ap- 
proved a life insurance program to 
begin this fall. Through Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of America, 
NEA members can purchase group 
life insurance, based on age, de- 
signed to supplement other insurance 
programs. Details will be available 
soon. 

A major new project to study the 
impact of automation and other tech- 
nological developments on education 
was announced by NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr. The di- 
rector of the study will be Luther 
H. Evans, former librarian of Con- 
gress and more recently director gen- 
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eral of UNESCO. Chairman of the 
advisory commission — which will 
represent scientists, government, in- 
dustry, labor, and other groups in 
addition to education—will be Arthur 
S. Flemming, former US secretary 
of health, education, and wei:fare and 
now president of the University of 
Oregon. 

In his report to the Representative 
Assembly, Dr. Carr used 74 color 
slides to highlight the NEA’s ex- 
panded program of services during 
the past four years. These included 
a scientific polling technique to re- 
the research program; im- 
proved publications through the 
addition of writers, editors, artists, 
and photographers; five field workers 
and three regional offices, with the 


inforce 


. Examining 


Two miles of commercial exhibits included an 
orray of new classroom devices, machines, and 
things as 


automatic bookmarks, com- 


books—as well as such fluorescent 


plastic paper clips, 


poct school buses, and teaching machines. 


number of field visits doubled; in- 
creased public relations services and 
participation in lay meetings; in- 
efforts toward the NEA’s 
salary goals; a legal counsel and 
technical writer to help in the in- 
vestigation of unjust attacks on 
teachers; a consultant on teacher 
welfare to develop the insurance pro- 
gram; two major programs to im- 
prove conditions of work; projects to 
set new professional goals, to aid 
teacher recruitment, and improve 
the instructional program; and a 
strong federal legislative program. 
Regarding the last item, Dr. Carr 
told the delegates, “You asked for 
and you received high priority for 
a federal legislative program because 
you knew that state and local school 
revenues were inadequate.” 
A personal message from President 
rt dy, delivered by Rep. Frank 


Thompson, Jr., expre ‘ssed the hope 


c reased 
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. . Reading 


The press carried front-page convention news. 


that he would sign the federal sup- 
port bill before the end of the cur- 
rent congressional session. Calling 
the legislation “urgently needed,’ 
the President added that “money 
alone is not enough. Enactment of 
this bill will not improve the excel- 
lence of education overnight. In the 
last analysis, no amount of new class- 
rooms, no amount of state and local 
support can succeed without your 
daily efforts to improve the minds of 
our children. . . . That is why I think 
it imperative that our federal aid 
to education program include funds 
for teachers salaries.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon, ap- 
pearing before a meeting of the Leg- 
islative Commission, urged the NEA 
to increase its active support of fed- 
eral aid legislation. 

In the keynote address, 
Pres. Clarice Kline underscored her 
convention theme of “A Charge to 
Keep,” outlining the challenges fac- 
ing American education. She said 
the charge to keep for educators is 


week's 


Hlinois leaders congratulate Ewald Turner as he 
assumes the duties of NEA president. From left 
ore IEA Pres. Harold Leffler; Walter Albertson, 
NEA director and chairman of the Illinois dele- 
gotion; Mr. Turner, Pendleton, Ore.; 
and €. H. Mellon other NEA director. 


from 
illinois’ 


“help the American people . . . 
see that in our tradition of universal 
public education lie the answers to 
the problems of our tomorrows.” 

Dr. Jonas Salk of the University 
of Pittsburgh told a general session 
that educators have “a charge to 
keep” which is to serve best the 
needs of the individual, and thus 
serve society. He urged teachers 
not to confuse methods with goals, 
but to establish an ideal worth at- 
taining and to strive toward it. In 
this way, Dr. Salk said, teachers the 
world over could “influence destiny.” 

Still a third charge to keep was 
educators by author-lecturer 


given : 
Hyman of New York; he 


Sidney 


. Thinking 


spoke in place of Martin Agronsky, 


NBC Washington 
who was in Israel covering the Eich- 
mann trial. 

Outlining new tasks for the 
schools, Mr. Hyman said they must 
make sure that the next generation 
of school children “can restore the 
integrity of our best words, now in 
danger of being corrupted abroad or 
ignored at home,” and second, “make 
the patriotism of citizenship the 
nursery for a human patriotism as 
broad as the globe,” and third, pre- 
pare the next generation “to work 
for global enlargement of the Amer- 
ican concept of liberty and union.” 

Also appearing at a wide variety 
of specialized meetings were Sterling 
McMurrin, US commissioner of edu- 
cation; Mrs. Clifford Jenkins, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Theodore 
Sargent, president of the National 
School Beards Association; Daniel 


correspondent, 





Mich, editorial director of Look mag- 
azine; and R. Sargent Shriver, direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps program. 
Speaking at the Notables Dinner, 
sponsored by the Student NEA, Mr. 
Shriver said that countries seeking 


. . » Drinking 


A refreshing glass of punch makes the Friend- 
ship Night reception more enjoyable. Delegates 
also had the opportunity to meet NEA Pres. 
Clarice Kline and candidates for NEA office, 
and to dance until midnight in the ballroom. 


the help of his organization invar- 
iably ask for teachers—a definite 
demonstration of trust by the heads 
of these nations in the Corps and in 
the American educational system. 
Making a surprise appearance at 
the School Bell Awards presentation 
was comedian Sam Levenson, who 
accepted the awards on behalf of 
the 23 winners, for distinguished in- 
terpretative reporting on education. 
Included among winners at the local 


... Visiting 


Ilinois delegates stop after a delegation meet- 
ing to ask Earl Hanson, far left, to explain some 
charges in NEA resolutions. Mr. Hanson is a 


of the NEA resolutions committee. 


mei er 
level was the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A full day of sectional meetings 
on Thursday was devoted to a series 


of promising new practices in educa- 
tion—from such things as the year- 
foreign languages 


round school or 


1Y6! 


in the elementary school to homes 
for retired teachers. 

Delegates were given a final 
“charge to keep” on Friday night by 
Sir Ronald Gould,»president of the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession and 
general secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales. Sir Ronald said the “charge 
to keep” for government is to provide 
a good educational system, with 
equal educational opportunity and 
adequate financing. 

The teachers’ “charge to keep” is 
to be professional: through ade- 
quate training, continued education 
throughout professional life, by be- 
ing partners in the educational pr 1C- 
ess, and by establishing freedom of 
action individually and collectively. 

As Ewald Turner the 
presidential gavel on Friday night 
from outgoing President Kline, he 
admonished educators to “Teach for 
Tomorrow,” which will be his theme 
for his year as NEA president. By 
“tomorrow,” Mr. Turner said he 
means the 1970s and 80s rather than 
the decade of the 60s, because “what 
is going to happen in the 1960s is 
already largely determined by the 
momentum of what we have been 
doing.” 

Illinois delegates learned to be 
early risers, as they attended the 
Illinois Breakfast at 7:30 on Tuesday 
morning and delegation meetings 
early on Monday and Wednesday 
mornings. A third delegation meet- 
ing was held Thursday afternoon. 

Chairman of the Illinois delega- 
tion was Walter Albertson of Oak 
Park, one of the states two NEA 
directors. The other director, E. H. 
Mellon of Champaign, was also on 
hand to help answer delegates’ ques- 
tions. At these meetings, changes in 
the NEA platform and new NEA 
resolutions were explained, and re- 
ports were given on the progress of 
state legislation back home. 

Murvil Barnes, IEA public rela- 
tions chairman, was named to speak 
on resolutions; he will be a member 
of the NEA resolutions committee in 
1962. R. V. Minton, IEA legislative 


chairman, was authorized to speak 


received 


on legislation. 

At the Illinois Breakfast, the IEA 
presidential gavel and duties were 
passed by the outgoing president, 
Audra May Pence, to the incoming 
president, Harold Leffler. Noting 


that progress in the profession and 
in the state association is built year 
after year, Miss Pence said that all 
that had been accomplished before 
had made her year as president 
easier and more pleasant. She added 
that it was with confidence in con- 
tinued progress that she turned the 
gavel over to Mr. Leffler. 

Responding, Mr. Leffler expressed 
the wish that in his year as IEA 
president he could shake the hand 
of every teacher in Illinois and say, 
“You are engaged in the greatest 
profession in the world.” 

Group singing was led by Mr. 
Minton accompanied by Wendell 
Kennedy, IEA affiliate service asso- 
ciate. Mr. Kennedy was also conven- 


... Singing 


— 


Guests at the Illinois Breakfast, held Tuesday 
morning in the Dennis Hotel, enjoyed group sing- 
ing along with good food and fine fellowship. 


tion organist, displaying his talents 
in Convention Hall on the world’s 
largest pipe organ. 

The 1962 NEA convention—the 
100th—will be held July 1 to 6 in 
Denver, Colo. 


... Voting 








By WANDA MITCHELL 
Director, TV Production, Leadership Training 
Evanston Township High Schoo 


our professional responsibilities 


Au OF us teachers — old and 
L young —need to consider our 
professional responsibilities. One of 
the best ways to begin is to look up 
the word in the dictionary. I find that 
if I want to do something which is 
professional, if I want to act in a pro- 
fessional manner, I do those things 
which are “worthy of the high stand- 
ards of a profession.” I'm going to 
discuss being professional in three 
specific areas. 


Responsibility to Content 


The first area is the classroom. We 
have a major responsibility to the 
content we teach. When we are 
teaching content to boys and girls, it 
ought to be the distilled product and 
not the froth off the top. The kind of 
lesson you prepare in 45 minutes in 
one evening is not a professional job. 
The kind of lesson that comes from 
deep study, deep concentration, rich 
background of material which you 
distill and distill until] what you share 
with the class is content that’s worth 
something—such preparation is part 
of being professional. 

We have to love our subject. I 
recall a Latin teacher who loved her 
subject dearly. She was respected be- 
cause she thought Latin was the 
most important thing in the world. 
She told her classes one day that any- 
body who could learn Latin could do 
anything, and although she didn’t 
know a volleyball from a_ grape- 
fruit, she went to the gym and plaved 
on the faculty volle yball team be- 
cause she knew Latin. If you are pro- 
fessional, you have to be sold on the 
content area you teach; 
you ought to be in some other field. 
I know we're assigned subjects we 
don’t want; this is aside from that. 


otherwise, 


The subject you choose to teach 
ought to be one that you like and feel 
is important, not only in your life 
but in the lives of boys and girls you 
teach. 

be professional you need to 
have the respect of the colleagues in 
your field. If you are a math teacher 
and other math teachers don’t think 
you are good, then you should begin 
to question } yourself. 

Being professional means we must 
master the tool with which all teach- 
ers teach—the English language. | 
don’t think that we should have to be 
ashamed of letters that teachers 
write. We should be able to speak 
and write the English language cor- 
rectly; it’s part of being professional. 

We need to grow professionally, 
not have the same year of experience 
20 times. We need to be different 
from the way we were when we 
began teaching. I can’t imagine an 
English teacher being professional 
who doesn’t buy books, who doesn’t 
read books, who doesn’t keep his 
room filled with books. These are 
part of the tools. How does he know 
the changes in his field if he doesn't 
read? Content changes; we aren't 
professional if we don't keep up with 
these changes. 

I don’t think a speech teacher is 
professional who does not go to the 
theater, does not watch television. 
does not practice the things he pur- 
ports to teach. This is part of being 
professional. I can't imagine how a 
teacher could be 
the field of music 
concert: I can't 
teacher in the field of physical edu- 
cation can abuse his body and think 
he is being professional. Being pro- 
fessional means that we grow in our 


a professional in 
and not go to a 


imagine how a 


own field and that in that area we 
can command respect, whatever it 
takes on our part to prepare for it. 
If the only reason I'm a teacher is 
that I love to work with children, 
then I ought to be in the Boy Scouts 
or Girl Scouts or the Board of Recre- 
ation or Disneyland. If my only de- 
sire is to be with young people and 
work with them, then I shouldn't be 
in this academic area working with 
boys and girls. Content is important. 


Responsibility to Pupils 


In the classroom we also have pro- 
fessional responsibility to the pupils. 
We get very much disgusted when 
parents expect us to walk the straight 
and narrow path while they walk the 
primrose path. Any example they 
can’t set for their children they ex- 
pect us to set for them. I re sent this. 
On the other hand, I am aware, and 
sometimes painfully so how many 
times they copy me—the people in 
mv classes who follow me. The atti- 
tude I have toward school rules is 
copied by the students in my classes. 
If I sneak in late, if I sneer at restric- 
tions, so will they. If I feel that my 
job is measured by wages and hours, 
they are likely to feel that their re- 
sults are’ measured by grades. If I 
resent everything that happens to 
me in the way of suggestions and 
criticisms, my students will begin to 
do this. If I'm careless, if I don’t read 
directions, if I don’t follow instruc- 
tions, then I can expect the students 
to file reports away and not read 
them. 

One of our professional obliga- 
tions in the classroom is to see that 
what students learn is what we want 
them to learn. They copy everything 


—our language, for instance. There 
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was a time when we were very for- 
mal, and we called students by their 
last names. Now we call them by 
their first names. We're so anxious— 
weve read that you should show 
the children you love them—to get 
down to their level and show them 
the feeling of empathy and sympathy 
we have, that we begin to use the 
kind of language that is most appro- 
priate at a barbecue in the back yard. 
can tell you love him 
getting down on all 


dog 
you 


Even a 
without 
fours. 

We require boys to wear belts and 
keep their shirts tucked in because, 
we say, this provides a better learn- 
ing environment. Maybe the same 
applies to us. The way we dress, the 
language we use in the classroom 
provides an environment where 
learning is a dignified, challenging 
thing which is stimulating or is cheap 
and common and might just as well 
be done at home on television. 

In the little town where I live, we 
have only one stoplight, where the 
state route crosses an intersection 
near a grade school. As I was cross- 
ing the street with my father, the 
light said “Stop” for me; I looked 
both ways and ‘nothing was coming. 
I starte d to cross the street, but my 
father said “Wait, there may be some 
children nearby who will see you 
cross against the light, and their 
judgment isn't as good as yours. 
There are things that we can do be- 
cause we are adults that if we're pro- 
fessional we must not do in front of 
those whose judgment is not as ma- 
ture as ours. 

We don't live just in our class- 
room; we are out in the school itself. 
If your only job, professionally, is 
to teach subject matter to boys and 
girls, you could be a private tutor, 
but vou're in a school system. When 
student officers and president hold 
up their hands and promise to “up- 
hold the traditions which have 
brought honor to my school,” they 
are taking an obligation that every 
one' of us should take. You have 
to a school that was built on 
traditions that make your 


come 
traditions 
job eacier. 


Responsibility to Administration 


The second area where we have a 


professional responsibility is to the 


school administration —the school 
board, superintendent principal, as- 
sistant principal, and all others who 


ire one notch above us. No progress 


is made if there isn’t disagreement 
and discussion; but you are profes- 
sional when you are loyal to a de- 
cision once it's made, when you in- 
terpret the decision fairly. You can 
misinterpret a rule to students in 
such a way that while you are keep- 
ing the letter of the law, you are not 
keeping the principle involved. 
When you can't agree with the phi- 
losophy that the school board and 
the superintendent and the principal 
are following when they plan the 
program of the school, then you 
should go to some other school. You 
shouldn't stay and give lip service 
to it and knock it in your actions. 


Responsibility to Colleagues 

Another phase of our professional 
responsibility has to do with our 
colleagues. It's so hard not to talk 
about other teachers in the hearing 
of pupils. If we can be very com- 
plimentary—all right, but how un- 
professional it is when we let any- 
thing critical negative be heard 
said by us; a student should never 
hear us say this. Neither should we 
permit pupils to talk about teachers 
in our presence. We can always walk 
out and leave them if we don’t have 
the authority to shut them up. 
Teachers should not call each other 
by their first names in front of 
students. 

If we're truly professional with 
our colleagues we must respect our 
differences. A school wouldn't be 
anything if every single person 
agreed; but if we are professional, 
we can discuss the differences in our 
beliefs, in our opinions, in our meth- 
ods without discussing people or 
personalities—and then we can arrive 
at some of the solutions. The truly 
professional person can not discuss 
these differences on the basis of in- 
dividual people. Professional teach- 
ers do not gossip about each other. 

We should have school spirit—our 
school should be more than the place 
don’t think we ought to 
all of the games, but I think 
we ought to want to go. There 
should be a feeling within you, just 
the same as the students have, if 
a professional teacher—and 
not a private tutor. We ought to 
have a feeling of pride in our school 
right and shame 
Our 


we work. 


go to 


you re 


things are 

thevre wrong. 

spirit is contagious. 
The most important thing we have 


WwW hen 


when school 


to do is not in the classroom, or in 


the school. Teachers have a responsi- 
bility in a democratic society that is 
not the sole responsibility of teachers 
of social studies. I am sometimes 
ashamed of people in my profession 
who know everything about the sub- 
ject matter they teach and don't even 
know who's running for office; they 
don’t think this is important. We 
should be committed actively to re- 
sponsible citizenship. If we believe 
that our democracy depends on an 
electorate that is informed and capa- 
ble of thinking clearly, who's going 
to do this if we don’t? Our attitude 
toward our government, toward poli- 
tics, toward integrity in our public 
life—this attitude is contagious and 
boys and girls can get it. The people 
who run the government were once 
somebody's pupils. Our attitude 
toward individual liberty, toward the 
trouble we take to be good citizens, 
active citizens—this is all part of 
what we teach. 


They All Count One 

When I go to Washington to at- 
tend the board meetings of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, I am 
always awed by the 12 persons who 
sit on this advisory board. We are 
seated in alphabetical order. On one 
side of me sits Ralph Magill, editor 
of the Atlantic Constitution, Pulitizer 
Prize winner. When he holds up his 
hand to vote, I keep looking at that 
hand and thinking of what he has 
written, what he’s done about the 
problem of integration in the South, 
all the honors that he has won ana 
how wise he is. On the other side of 
me sits the chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California, Glenn Seaborg, 
Nobel Prize winner in science, and 
I think of the work he did on the 
atomic bomb and of the mathemati- 
cal computations his hand has made; 
when he raises his hand. to vote, I 
look at it and think of that. But 
when I hold up my ditto-carboned 
hand, representing the teaching pro- 
fession — classroom teachers — our 
votes count one, And if 
vou think the scientists or the poli- 
ticians have any more responsibility 
than we do, I think vou’re mistaken. 

Teaching is a noble profession; it 
demands that we set the example in 
this search for a better wav of life 

not just for ourselves, but for the 
world in which we Who shall 
sav that we are not happier because 
demands that we 


one, one. 


live. 


our profession 


strive for these ideals? 





New Retirement Legislation 


OUSE BILL 949, signed by Gov. 
Otto Kerner on Aug. 14, 1961, 
provides amendments of major im- 
portance to the retirement system 
for public school teachers outside of 
Chicago. With minor differences, 
similar amendments were made to 
the Chicago teachers system in 1959. 
HB949 amendments, primarily 
those recommended by the Illinois 
Public Employees Pension Laws 
Commission, are: 1) provision of a 
new formula for age retirement, 1% 
percent x years of creditable service 
x the average of the highest five con- 
secutive years of salary in the last 
10 years; 2) change of the adjust- 
ment factor for retirement between 
ages 55 and 60 from 0.2 percent to 
0.5 percent per month prior to age 
60, effective July 1, 1964; 3) removal 
of adjustment for early retirement 
because of disability, if the member 
has 20 years of service and is be- 
tween 55 and 60 years of age; 4) re- 
moval of the $8000 sal: ry maximum 
for contribution purposes, effective 
July 1, 1961, and for benefit pur- 
poses, effective Aug. 14, 1961—except 
that, due to limitation to 20 percent 
per year (defined as June | through 
May 31), increase in age benefit due 
to salary above $8000 is not fully 
effective until after May 31, 1965; 
5) limitation of age benefit above 
$6000 annually to 60 — of the 
ave rage salar y measure; ) prov ision 
of a maximum of pre hy per month 
on any age benefit; and 7) provision 
for annual state contributions no less 
in amount than 120 percent of the 
members aggregate contributions. 


Examples 

Effects of HB949 on member's 
benefits are illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples. 

Example 1: A member, aged 60 at 
retirement, will have 36 years of 
service and an average salary meas- 


September, 196! 


Benefits Most Teachers 


Provisions of [EA-sponsored bills are explained. 


ure of $6000. His retirement allow- 
ance will be the greater of $3390 
(1% percent x 36 x $6000, all plus 
$150) or $3600 (1% percent x 36 
x $6000). Thus, due to the new for- 
mula, he will receive an increase of 
$210 annually ($3600-$3390). Actu- 
ally, the.member is also entitled to 
a money-purchase computation; but 
for now and probably for many fu- 
ture years, money-purchase do not 
exceed formula benefits. 

Example 2: Retirement occurs at 
age 55 after July 1, 1964, with 30 
years of service and a salary measure 
of $5000, The annual allowance is 
70 percent (100 percent—*2 percent 
of 60 months) of $2500 (1% percent 
x 30 x $5000) or $1750. A member 
retiring at exact age 59 on the same 
date and with the same service and 
salary measure would receive 94 per- 
cent (100 percent—*2 percent of 12 
months ) of $2500, or $2350. For re- 
tirement prior to July 1, 1964, the 
allowances at ages 55 and 59 would 
be $2202 and $2433. If HB949 had 
not been enacted, the allowances 
would be $2114 and $2335. 

Example 3: Retirement occurs 
after age 60 on June 8, 1964, with 
42 years of service; salary prior to 
July 1, 1961, was above $8000 and 
average salary after such date will 
be $12,000. On the basis of the $8000 
salary maximum, the annual benefit 
is 138 percent x 42 x $8000, or $5600. 
With no salary maximum after Aug. 
14, 1961, the benefit is 1% percent 
x 42 x $10,400 (average of two years 
at $8000 and three at $12,000) or 
$7280. The difference due to salary 
above $8000 is $1680 ($7280— 
$5600). Since June 8, 1964, lies 
within the fourth yeat after enact- 
ment the member is entitled to 80 
percent or $1344 of the increase. 
$1344 plus $5600 produces an allow- 
ance of $6944. However, the allow- 
ance is reduced to $6240 because of 
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the 60 percent of salary measure 
limitation on benefits above $6000 
(60 percent of $10,400 is $6240). 


Option Provision Lost 


HB949 was drafted by the IEA in 
order that certain variations of Pen- 
sion Laws Commission recommenda- 
tions be incorporated; similar bills, 
defeated in prior legislative sessions, 
had not been acceptable to IEA 
members. All of these variations 
were approved by the commission 
except one, an option which would 
have permitted a member with 20 
years of service as of July 1, 1962, 
to compute under the law as it was 
prior to enactment of HB949 and 
thus avoid loss of benefits in the case 
of early retirement as illustrated in 
Example 2. Such option was deleted 
by an amendment by the House 
committee. Several unsuccessful at- 
tempts had previously been made 
to secure commission approval of 
some plan to prevent loss of benefits 
in the case of early retirement, par- 
ticularly where the member had al- 
ready contributed on enough service 
to earn retirement. 

HB949 will benefit most teachers. 
Judging by past experience, about 
two-thirds of the age retirements 
occur at age 60 or after. Any such 
member whose service multiplied by 
average salary produces more than 
$90,000 would benefit through the 
1%s-percent formula. The lowest sal- 
ary measure possible for a full-time 
teacher is $3200; such salary multi- 
plied by 29 years of service would 
produce $92,800. A combination of 
24 years and $3800 would produce 
$91,200. HB949 does not affect bene- 
fits computed with less than 20 years 
of service. Since HB730 raises the 
minimum salary of a full-time non- 
degree teacher to $3800, it can be 
seen that almost all members retir- 
ing in the future at age 60 or older 
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will benefit from the new legislation. 

Loss of benefits due to early re- 
tirement after July 1, 1964, will usu- 
ally occur where there are 20 or more 
years of service and retirement is 
prior to age 59. However, this loss 
will only be incurred through the 
member's decision to retire, except in 
case of dismissal and inability to 
secure other covered employment. 
HB949 eliminates any reduction 
where retirement is caused by dis- 
ability after 20 or more years of 
service and age 55. 

If a member can afford it, the ad- 
justment for early retirement may 
be avoided by deferring application. 
Teachers could not hope to retain 
indefinitely financial incentive for 
early retirement. The most common 
adjustment in other state systems 
for retirement below age 60 is % 
percent per month; the lowest ad- 
justment for retirement below age 
65 in social security is 5/9 percent 


per month. 


Benefits, Contributions Are More 

Members with salaries above 
$8000 will benefit proportionately 
more than others but will contribute 
more. An actual case study of a 
superintendent's record shows that 
his accumulated contributions would 
have been 56 percent greater had he 
contributed on full salary since July 
1, 1939, and 83 percent greater if 
contributions had been 6 percent on 
full salary. The limitation placed on 
increase benefits during the next 
five years will help to prevent ex- 
treme increases not oad on proper 
contributions. Because of the 60 per- 
cent limitation on benefits above 
$6000, a member with salary meas- 
ure above $10,000 will not increase 
his benefit because of service beyond 
36 years, whereas this point will not 
be reached with a $9000 measure 
until 40 years of service and the 
maximum of 45 years of service may 
be used with a salary measure of 
$8000 or below 

The rapid increase in number of 
members with salary above $8000 
is illustrated by the fact that such 
IEA members, exclusive of Chicago, 
numbered 4800 as of June, 1961, but 
only 700 on the same date four vears 
earlier. Limitations on maximum 
benefits may change within the next 
few years, since the Pension Laws 
Commission is engaged in study of 
this problem. 

HB949 amends the survivor bene- 
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fit section by removing the $8000 
salary maximum for computation 
of single-payment death benefits. 
Monthly annuity maximums were 
not changed; such annuities are usu- 
ally elected by eligible survivors who 
assess them to be more valuable for 
their purposes than lump-sum pay- 
ments. It is believed that this change 
will strengthen the Survivor Benefit 
Fund. 

The advantages of changing the 
basis of state contribution to 120 
percent of the aggregate of mem- 
bers’ contributions are simplicity and 
provision of a more up-to-date basis 
for computation. Formerly, actuarial 
study each four years and supple- 
menta! study each interim year was 
used as a basis for state appropria- 
tion. The basic data was usually two 
or more years old; for example, such 
data used in estimating needs for 
the current biennium were for the 
school year ended June 30, 1959. 
The aggregate of contributions may 
be estimated with great accuracy at 
any time after the first two or three 
months of actual school session. Us- 
ing this state appropria- 
tions for this biennium could have 
been determined on the basis of 
data for the school year ended June 
30, 1961. 


The actuary 


measure, 


has determined that 
state contributions will not, in the 
near future, need to vary greatly 
from 120 percent of the members’ 
contributions. It is common prac- 
tice for employers to match employ- 
ees’ contributions at some specified 
ratio for retirement purposes. It is 
easier to explain such matching as a 
basis for state appropriation than it 
is to explain the complicated proc- 
esses of actuarial evaluation. Recent 
increases in annual appropriations 
for the State Teachers Retirement 
System—from $8,200,000 to $14,750,- 
000 in 1959 and from $14,750,000 to 
$19,698.00 (HB1281) in 1961—make 
this goal of proper state appropria- 
tion seem much more attainable. 
Under SB795_ reciprocal 
sions, an employee may elect to use 
credit for service in all participating 
systems as a basis for an age allow- 
ance from the system from which he 
retires. Impovtant systems included 
are those covering teachers, state em- 
ployees, and university employees. 
Conditions for such election are: 1) 
no more than one year of lapse be- 
tween employme nt in covered sys- 


prov i- 


tems; 2) at least four years of service 
in the system from which the em- 
ployee retires; and 3) payment of an 
amount equal to 1 percent of latest 
annual salary under a prior system 


per year of service in such system 
If this arrangement is completed the 
employee waives his benefit rights 
under any of the other systems. An 
employee who elects not to partici- 
pate retains any reciprocal rights he 
may have had under prior law. 


Other Retirement Legislation 

Several other bills were enacted by 
the 72nd General Assembly which 
amend public school teacher retire- 
ment laws or affect teacher retire- 
ment in some way. 

HB755 removed the maximum sal- 
ary provision from the Chicago 
teachers system under restrictions 
similar to those in HB949, placed a 
maximum of $1250 per month on age 
benefits, and increased the Chicago 
tax levy for retirement purposes to 
$9,633,000. 

HB640 broadened investment au- 
thority in the Chicago system and 
made other minor changes. SB640 
broadened investment authority in 
the state teachers system. HB1468 
permits a Chicago member to re- 
ceive up to one year of credit for sick 
leave for which no salary was paid, 
if the member makes proper contri- 
bution. 

SB184 legalizes summer schools 
operated by school districts and 
therefor includes such for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes. SB611 per- 
mits 75 days of substitute teaching 
annually ( formerly 60 days) without 
loss of retirement benefits for Chi- 
cago and downstate retired teachers. 
SB628 amends the Chicago law to 
allow use of the age formula for 
retirement on permanent disability 
at age 50 or older (formerly age 55 
or older) but adjusted 14 percent per 
month for disability retirement be- 
low age 55. 

SB770 and SB773 increase lesser 
age and disability allowances of 
persons retired prior to July 1, 1961, 
from the Chicago and downstate 
systems, to $50 per year of credited 
service. A payment of $5 per year 
of service plus interest from Aug. 

1961, is necessary to receive the 
ieee Active teachers should 
assist the Illinois Retired Teachers 
Association in seeing to it that such 
retired teachers are able to receive 
the increases. 
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NEW SCHOOL LAWS, 1961 


This is a digest of bills passed by the 72nd General Assembly. 


fice Ixtrvois 72nd General Assembly in its regular 
session of six months passed 1464 bills. 

Of chief interest to school people are the bills relat- 
ing to common schools (including junior colleges), 
higher education, and tax matters. 

Biennial appropriations for regular common school 
programs were increased nearly 76 million dollars, and 
those for the operating expenditures of the six state 
universities more than 37 millions. Also, the universities 
were allocated for capital outlay purposes the $195,000,- 
000 authorized by the successful bond referendum of 
November, 1960. 

Under topical headings we are presenting below the 
digests of those bills which have become law. “H” refers 
to House Bill; “S” refers to Senate Bill. “Sec.” indicates 
the section of the new School Code ($31) which is now 
the law. 


Children and Pupils 

H1—$4,177,000 for hospital near Harrisburg for mentally re- 
tarded. 

H103—Adds Sec. 10-22.28a so that boards may provide and 
operate traffic signals within one mile of school, subject to 
highway authority, but not in incorporated area. 

H128—$11,500,000 for completion of hospital near Centralia 
for mentally retarded. 

H277—Public assistance aid denied for child whose parents do 
not contribute to his support while such child is cared for in 
foster care home or welfare agency. 

H447—Reimbursement up to $300 for reader service annually 
to visually handicapped pupil; $5000 annual grant for qualified 
pyschologist in special education program. 

H601—$45,000 for commission to study and report on services 
for children and their families 

H609—Adds Sec. 22-19 to provide that on petition alleging 
segregation, signed by 50 residents or 10 per cent, whichever is 
lesser, the superintendent of public instruction shall arrange 
hearing; if justified, he shall request the attorney general to 
proceed legally 

H651—$12,825,000 for capital outlay improvements at Dixon 
and Lincoln state schools. 

H676; 677; 679—Scholarship act amended to consider ac- 
ceptance experience in granting scholarships, to extend scholar- 
ships to certain students already in college, and to permit 
honorary awards to attendants outside Illinois. 

H929—$150,000 for continuing gifted pupil study project. 

H1304—Amends Sec. 29-3 and 29-5 to require certain school 
districts to transport pupils assigned to attend a school at least 
one and one-half miles from their residences; and to have report 
to state auditor by superintendent of public instruction filed by 
Sept. 15. 

$314—On conviction of person having control or custody of 
child who is truant, penalty may be jail confinement or fine, 
or both 

$315—Person inducing child to be truant to be liable to jail 


confinement or fine, or both. 
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$377-9—Any county or city may provide facilities or services 
for mentally deficient residents not eligible for any program under 
Article 14 of School Code, and, subject to back-door referendum, 
may levy a tax therefor. 

$612—Extends tuition privilege for child of deceased veteran 
to include child of deceased veteran who served in Spanish- 
American or Korean War. 

$740—Adds Sec. 3-15.12 to require county superintendent in 
conjunction with division of special education to conduct hear- 
ing with school boards upon petition of at least five parents or 
guardians of children in need of but not receiving special educa- 
tional facilities, with purpose of determining what arrangements 
for such facilities can be made. 

S884—Amends Sec. 2-3.30, 3-15.11, and 14-8 so that census of 
children in need of special education, now made annually, will 
come in 1962 and each fourth year thereafter; also, makes clear 
that $3000 state reimbursement applies to such supervisors and 
administrators as give full time to special education. 


Teachers and Employees 

H19—Social security enabling act amended to adjust to federal 
law changes. 

H179; H737—Amend Sec. 34-86 so that Chicago teachers 
reaching age 65 during term may continue to end of term (now 
semester ) and playground teachers through following August. 

H244—Broadens Sec. 24-4 forbidding consideration of religion 
in teacher employment so that color, race, and nationality shall 
also be no bar to employment or assignment; non-compliance 
denies state aid. 

H307; 308—Amends Sec. 34-117 and adds Sec. 10-22.3a so 
that Chicago and downstate boards may provide insurance for 
employees, subject to consent of employees where they partici- 
pate in provisions. 

H514—School boards to require of new employees evidence 
of physical fitness based upon medical examination paid for by 
employee; and may from time to time require examination by 
physician at board expense. 

H640—Several clarifying amendments in Chicago teachers 
retirement law; broadens investment power in railroad, utility, 
and industrial corporations. 

H730—Teachers minimum salaries fixed under Sec. 24-8 at 
$3800 for non-degree; $4000 for bachelor’s degree; and $4200 
for master’s degree. 

H739—Amends Sec. 24-6 to extend sick-leave accumulation to 
60 (now 30) davs. 

H755—Amends sections of Chicago teachers retirement act to 
remove salary limit for basing contribution; to limit monthly 
allowance to $1250; to peg yearly levy for public contribution 
at $9,633,000; and to limit allowance in future years to 20, 40, 
60, 80, and 100 per cent of gain made by raising contribution 
level above salary of $15,000. 

H949—Downstate teacher retirement act amended to have 
contributions on salary above $8000 a year; to permit in formula 
the present 1% per cent plus $150 or 1% per cent; to raise after 
July 1, 1964, discount for retirant below age 60 to % percent 
per month short of being age 60; to provide no discount for 
disabled teacher aged 55 under either formula; to define state 
obligation at allotment equal to 1.2 times the contributions by 
members; and to limit higher allowances to 60 percent of salary 


a 





if allowance computes more than $6000, with excess ove 
$6000 limited in successive years to 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100 
percent of gain by raising salary contribution level above $8000, 
and with no allowance to be more than $1000 per month 

H979—Amends Sec. 21-1, 21-2, and 21-10 to allow provis nal 
foreign language certificate to be issued to citizenship applicant 
who holds degree and meets other requirements 

H1206—Amends Illineis municipal retirement act to rearrange; 
clarify; and provide temporary disability benefit as well as 
permanent disability program, a broadened investment plan, and 
an improved system of accounts. 

H1247—Amends Sec. 21-2 and 21-14 to include requirements 
for regular elementary teaching certificate among requirements 
for elementary supervisory certificate, and to raise for renew il 
of latter, until a master’s degree is acquired, the required credit 
hours in educational administration and supervision 

H1337—Amends Sec, 21-2, 21-10, and 21-12. In teacher certi- 
fication law waiver of student teaching to require three (now 
two) years of experience till July 1, 1964; thereafter student 
teaching to be required. Provisional certificate may be obtained 
upon successful examination and 60 semester hours till July 1, 
1962; 90 semester hours and examination from July 1, 1962, 
through June 30, 1964; bachelor’s degree after July 1, 1964 

H1468—Amends Chicago teacher retirement law to authorize 
use ot up to one year of sick leave as service credit upon pay- 
ment of contribution 

H1475—Amends Sec. 21-9. Modifies substitute teacher's certi- 
ficate issued on request of county superintendent so that such is 
valid for four years and is not renewable 

§213—Public employee in system under reciprocity plan may 
under limitations pay | percent on final salary for each year of 
service credit in each retirement system under which he has 
served and thus retire under improved formula computation; 
modification for widow’s annuity 

$350—One additional scholarship to each high school main- 
taining the 12th grade for graduates preparing to teach; spec ial 
education s« holarships to be usable also at University of Illinois 
and available to teachers already certified 

$481—Amends Sec. 21-1 so that credit for passing examination 
on constitutions of Illinois and United States applies on ren wal 
of a later certificate obtained. 

$609—$ 100,000 tor commission to carry out fair employment 
practices in employment without discrimination as to race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry; limitations and exclusions 

$611—Permits retired teachers downstate and in Chicago to 
receive retirement allowance during substitute teaching up to 
75 (was 60) days each year 

S628—Permits Chicago disabled teacher age 50 to use age 
retirement formula discounted; credits one year service for two 


teachers college 


trimesters In 

$640—Clarifies and broadens investment authority of down- 
state teacher retirement fund, including corporate obligations 
ind stocks under limitations 

S770 773—Downstate and Chicago teachers retired on or 
before June 30, 1961, on reaching ige OO are entitled to pay 
$5 for each credited year of service, not in excess of 45 vears 
und thereafter have allowance supplemented to total of $50 per 
service year thus credited. Similar provision for permanently 
lisabled teacher provides illowance to total of $50 per year 
recited, with minimum of $1000 a year Appropri ites $5,858,256 
from general revenue fund 

795—Same as $213 
limited to those 


this new amendatory act becomes effective 


approved earlier, with changed definition 


f “pension redit in service on or after date 


Administration and Organization 


HS88—Amends Sec. 11-4 so that community consolidated 
tricts have Sure residence restrictions for board members is 
mmounity units 
H594—Amends Sec. 10-22.34 and 21-1! to clarify right 
state boards to employ non-certified persons to mait 
lunch period dis¢ ipline and to employ school clerks 


H610 Amends Sex 9-10 to require secretary ot board ot ex 


‘ 


publish notice to show place time und with wh« 


nominating petition for board membership is to be filed 
H1063—Adds Sec. 7-2.1 and 32-2.13 so that change of 


ition § tk 


boundary charter district may or may not change district 
bound Provision for hearing on district change by petition, 
officer appointed by the superintendent of public 


with hearing 


instruction; transcript; decision of charter district board and 
county board of school trustees subject to administrative review. 
Change in charter district boundary may be initiated by voters 
or by charter district board and county board of school trustees. 

H1303—Amends Sec. 11-6 so that petition to form community 
unit must show petitioners’ addresses and present school dis- 
tricts in which they reside. 

H1306—Amends Sec. 10-7 and 10-21.4. Clerk of board to keep 
financial records where district does not employ superintendent. 
Each district, including board-of-director district, must employ 
superintendent except where there is “only one school with less 
than four teachers”. 

H1307—In Sec. 10-3 modifies eligibility of school director to 
require citizenship but to eliminate ability to read and write 
English. 

H1442—Provides that petition for board of education member- 
ship shall indicate candidacy for full or part term, that ballots 
show address, and that area restrictions on memberships apply 
to filling of vacancies. 

H1443—Amends Sec. 8-1. Board of education may appoint as 
school treasurer a board member to serve without salary or may 
appoint some other person, not a member of the county board 
of school trustees, to serve with compensation. County super- 
intendent to act as treasurer of a board-of-director district. 

H1581—Adds Sec. 18-8.1 so that single elementary and high- 
school districts which are coterminous and employ common 
superintendent shall compute state aid as dual districts and as 
unit district and claim average of computations, with any excess 
due to unit method being allocated according to average daily 
attendance. 

H1630—Adds Sec. 7-2.1 to permit petition for new unit dis- 
trict to be created by county board of school trustees to have 
when created tax rates not above 1.5 per cent for educational 
purposes and 0.25 per cent for building purposes. 

H1690—Amends Sec. 10-22.11 to permit school property lease 
to be for a term of 10 (was three) years. 

$184—Downstate and Chicago schools may conduct summer 
courses in subjects normally conducted in regular term and 
give credit to pupils. Superintendent of public instruction to 
arrange standards of approval. Downstate schools may charge 
tuition. 

$286—Authorizes county superintendent to order pay with- 
held from school employee who refuses to comply with tuber- 
culosis examination act 

$289—Provides use of average daily attendance instead of 
average monthly enrolment in computing tuition for orphans, 
and for pupils from military camps and housing units; use of 
first calendar month instead of time prior to Nov. 1 for prior 
claim on distributive fund; other clarifications. Institute maxi- 
mum reduced to four day Ss. with two days allowable for work- 
shops approved by county supe rintendent; allowable but unused 
institute days added to 176-day minimum term; board not to 
pay teac her who refuses to attend institute. 

§745—Amends Sec. 21-13 to modify teacher certification board 
to consist of superintendent ot public instruction, four repre- 
sentatives of higher educational institutions, two administrators, 
two county superintendents, and three classroom teachers. 

S838—Adds Sec. 10-23.4a to authorize board of education to 
lease for a period of not more than five years machinery and 
equipment required for corporate purposes, upon vote ot two 


thirds of board members. 


Local School Finance 

H247—Funds to pay de puty assessors in counties not under 
township organization to be obtained by charging each taxing 
withority one cent for each realty de scription and each personal 
tax extension 

H371 Amends Sec 
clude all counties, except Cook, in group having no township 


5-1 to classify county school units to in- 
trustees ind hence no township treasurers 
H480—By two thirds vote of membership, Chicago board may 
idopt supplemental budget, 1961 and 1962, to add extra state 
and federal funds 
H515—Adds See 
loans between educational and building funds, but they must 


repay within one year or state aid will be withheld by county 


10-22.33 to , permit boards to make inter- 


superintendent 
H612—In downstate counties the county clerk shall notify 


custodian of tax unit of tax objections filed. 





H667—Amends Sec. 10-22.19 to raise maximum length of 
school approach from 500 feet to 2640 feet, to make section cover 
each downstate school district, and to remove maximum cost 
limit. 

H930—Amends Sec. 34-53 to raise Chicago educational rate on 
$100 of assessed valuation from present $1.50 to $1.575 for 
1962 and to $1.65 thereafter. 

H1508—Amends Sec. 17-7 to permit by board ‘resolution any 
costs for fuel, lights, gas, water, telephone service, and cus- 
todial supplies and equipment to be paid from building fund. 

H1548—Amends Sec. 17-3 so that each district in dual area 
may vote educational rate as high as $1.60 (now $1.40) on each 
$100 of equalized assessed valuation. 

$59—Chicago district working cash fund debt raised without 
referendum from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000, with $25,000,000 
more subject to referendum. 

$259—Removes restrictions of Butler-Hodge formula from cer- 
tain school tax rates; gives tax power under Sec. 17-2; clari- 
fies for unit districts the back-door referendum right of tax 
increases. 

$879-880—School board of Kaskaskia to submit copies of school 
budget to certain state officers; income from Kaskaskia permanent 
fund to be paid quarterly to county superintendent who shall 
distribute the same to Kaskaskia district. 

Validating acts: H114, H642, and S605 validate certain pro- 
cedures used in school elections and the tax levies and bond 
issues based thereon. 


State School Finance 

H107—Transfers $5,100,000 from driver education fund to 
common school fund. 

H149—$11,680 for administrative expenses of Illinois School 
Building Commission. 

H196—Adds $5,100,000 to appropriation from common school 
fund for current biennium and authorizes recomputation for 
full payment of claims. 

H198—Supplement of $1,495,969.57 for completing payment 
of 1960 junior college reimbursements. 

H228—$143,000 to superintendent of public instruction for 
administration of driver education. 

H229—$4,700,500 to superintendent of public instruction for 
ordinary and contingent expenses for biennium 

H230—Appropriates to superintendent of public instruction 
$699,880 from revenue fund and $5,571,278 from federal de- 
fense education fund. 

H1276—Appropriates to superintendent of public instruction 
$16,000,000 for special education; $14,250,000 for pupil trans- 
portation; $5,186,174 for tuition in Chicago Teachers College; 
$6,500,000 for junior colleges; $40,800 for expenses of county 
boards of trustees; $7,000,000 for driver education; $4,400,000 
in federal aid for school lunch program. 

H1281—$393,396,000 for common school distributive fund, 
including not to exceed $19,698,000 annually for the allotment 
for downstate teacher retirement system. 

H1404—Omnibus appropriations including $160,000 for board 
of education for blind and deaf; $123,055 for Commission for 
Handicapped Children; $445,000 for tuition for children of vet- 
erans; $4,971,240 for Illinois State Scholarship Commission; 
$6,111,980 for Illinois School Building Commission and also 
$6,481,235 reappropriated thereto. 

S309—Extra $510,000 appropriated to Board of Vocational 
Education for vocational rehabilitation; emergency. 

$660—Various appropriations to Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, including $5,056,993 for approved courses, in public schools 
ind institutions, payable from state general fund; also, $3,611,741 
for similar purposes from federal vocational education fund. 


Higher Education 


H574—Outlines method of computing per capita tuition cost 
of pupil in Chicago normal school for which state reimburses. 

H598—SIU may provide courses leading to engineering degrees 

H646—Amends university retirement act to provide for in- 
( lusion of alumni assoc lation, foundation, and athletic assoc lation 
employees. 

H661—Provides program to control 
diplomas, and certificates only by legitimate institutions; penalty 


granting of degrees, 


for violation. 
H1154—$214,766 for « xpense of sewers at Illinois State Normal 


University. 


H1282—Appropriations to Teachers College Board: $209,800 
for central board office; for ordinary and contingent expenses, 
$8,202,299 for EIU, $14,029,400 for ISNU, $14,435,545 for NIU, 
$7,814,730 for WIU; $554,515 allotted for state teacher scholar- 
ship expenses; $3,343,451 allotted for college income expendi- 
tures. 

H1295—Appropriates to SIU $28,250,000 for permanent im- 
provements at Carbondale campus and $25,000,000 for perma- 
nent improvements at Edwardsville campus. (Includes some 
former sums appropriated. ) 

H1296—Appropriates for Teachers College Board for perma- 
nent improvements: $7,435,000 for EIU; $15,655,000 for NIU; 
$12,110,000 for ISNU; and $8,050,000 for WIU. (Includes some 
previous commitments. ) 

H1297—Appropriates to University of Illinois board $98,500,- 
000 for permanent improvements. ( Includes some prev ious 
commitments. ) 

H1499—Appropriates for Southern [Illinois University 
$40,240,690 for ordinary and contingent expenses, $215,000 for 
state scholarship awards, and $1,830,000 from SIU income fund. 

H1556—Raises working cash fund of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity to $150,000 (was $100,000). 

H1565—Reapprepriates to board of trustees of SIU $1,632,279 
for various purposes. 

H1757—Omnibus appropriations, including reappropriations of 
$3,868,172 for University of Illinois and $1,650,000 for Teach- 
ers College Board. 

$32—$7906.76 appropriated to pay claims rendered for ISNU. 

$319—Repeals act setting up Illinois Commission of Higher 
Education. 

$340—Amends act on Southern Illinois University to modify 
definition of board quorum, to provide that staff member shall 
be named as treasurer of board, and to make other slight changes. 

$359—$100,000 to University of Illinois for conducting police 
training institute. 

S$368—Enlarges investment authority of university retirement 
system as to corporate obligations and as to limited inclusion of 
common and preferred stocks. 

S$766-9—Creates a board of higher education with certain con- 
trols over the boards governing the six state universities. New 
board to study master plan of higher education development, 
grant approval before major program expansion, and conduct 
surveys. $150,000 appropriated. Illinois Commission of Higher 
Education is to be discontinued. 

$802—Appropriates for ordinary and contingent expenses of 
University of Illinois $129,600,000 from general fund and 
$15,056,000 from own income fund. 

$878—Omnibus appropriations, including $350,000 for Teach- 
ers College Board for modernization and rehabilitation of exist- 
ing facilities. 


Taxation 

H1071—Tax of 3 percent of 97 percent of the gross rental 
receipts of hotels, motels, and the like from temporary sleeping, 
living, or housekeeping quarters. 

H1135-6—Broaden sales-use tax to include acquiring possession 
of or right to possess tangible personalty. 

H1542—Amends Sec. 130 of revenue act to require department 
of revenue to publish procedures in equalizing assessments, keep 
such records open to public inspection, and upon request dis- 
tribute copies upon payment of reproduction cost. 

H1609-10—Removes from sales-use tax acts the exclusion of 
purchases by state, county, and other governmental unit. (Schools 
should note regulations by revenue department. ) 

$81—Clarifies law requiring tax collector to pay to tax bodies 
such taxes as are paid without protest. 

$507—Use tax broadened to cover sales based upon catalogs 
or other advertising. 

$518-9—Continue beyond July 1. 1961, the additional one- 
cent tax on each package of cigarettes. 

$558-9—Establish a sales-use tax on service occupations at the 
rate of 3 percent on tangible personal property transferred with 


seTvice, 
§562-3—Broaden sales-use tax to cover added tangible per- 


sonal property in re modeling and reconditioning. 
$564-5—Broaden sales-use tax program to cover not-for-profit 


enterprises, other than certain charitable, religious, and educa- 


tional entities. 





$566-7—Eroaden sales-use tax to cover tangible personal 
property produced on special order 

$568-9—Express legislative intent to exclude from sales-use 
tax program such tangible personal property as newsprint and ink. 

S$669-670-—Rate of sales-use tax for state use raised to 3.5 
percent until July 1, 1963, with equivalent of 1 percent going 
to common school fund. 


Miscellaneous 

H160—Removes tax rate limit of 2.5 cents on $100 of assessed 
valuation for municipal retirement fund in counties of less than 
12,000 population 

H539—Person need not register as lobbyist if he appears in 
own behalf in own interest, as official of governmental unit or 
agency, and not as agent or employee of other person, corpora- 
tion, or association 

H1274—Omnibus appropriations, including $46,695 for pension 
laws commission, $50,000 for School Problems Commission, et< 

H1355—Adds Sex 2-3.34 and 3-15.12. Supe rintendent of 
public instruction to make rules for high-school equivalency test- 
ing of qualified adults, with administration by county superin- 
tendents and with use of tests of general educational deve lopme nt 

H1438—Flashing signal lamps connected to brake pedal of 
school bus to be disconnected when bus operates in business or 
re sicle nee Zone 

M1547—Superintendent of public instruction and director of 
finance may appoint others from their offices to represent them 
on Illinois School Building Commission; officers of 
mission to be chosen from members appointed by governor 

H1686—Amends Sec. 19-2 and 19-3 to clarify 
~~ hool bonds by pre sicle nt and clerk of board of directors and by 


such com- 


signing of 


president and secretary of board of education. 

H1703—Adds Sec. 35-25 so that pending court decision on 
disposal of non-high-school territory, the Illinois School Building 
Commission may aid underlying district maintaining elementary 
grades. 

H1734—Amends Article 35 so that Illinois School Building 
Commission may also aid high-school district of at least 150 
attendance pupils and unit district of at least 200 attendance 
pupils, and may have option on building multiple-purpose room 
in building of six or more classrooms. 

$31—Revises School Code, merging therein minor acts relating 
to common schools, and making no substantive changes in such 
laws. (465 pages) 

$64—Creates Illinois higher education assistance corporation 
to receive grants and gifts for loans to residents to assist them 
in obtaining higher education. Such corporation is subject to 
state examination and must report to state agencies. 

S76—Provides sale of submerged land beneath waters of Lake 
Michigan to Northwestern University. 

$305—Annual filing fee, according to number of participants, 
to be paid by public retirement system to department of insur- 
ance with annual report. 

$342-6—Creates Illinois building authority to provide building 
facilities needed by state and directed by legislature; to issue 
bonds, arrange leases, etc. subject to audit. 

$750—Balance in fine-and-forfeiture fund of state’s attorney 
to be paid to county corporate fund instead of to county super- 
intendent for school distribution. 

S$875—Sec. 2-3.11 amended to detail and enlarge the biennial 
report required to be submitted by superintendent of public in- 
struction to governor and the General Assembly 
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‘New Horizons’ Studied at 


‘| HE PROFESSION of teaching—what it is 
and what it ought to become—was ana- 


NCTEPS Conference 


secretary of NCTEPS, said it signals a new 
era in the professional standards movement 


. 
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—UNICEF Photo by Indianapolis Star 
TEENS, too, work for UNICEF. Lost year some 
2,500,000 boys and girls in 12,000 Americon 
communities found that the “trick” on Halloween 
is to “treat” the world’s needy children through 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. For more 
information about the progrom, write to US 
Committee for UNICEF, P.O. Box 1618, Church 
Street Station, New York 8. 4 planning kit, with 
25 children, costs $1 


collection materials for 





Reprints on Staff Available 


Meet Your IEA Staff,” a series 
# articles which ran in ILurvors 
Epucation during 1960-61, has been 
1 20-page booklet. You 
copies by writing to the 
Illinois Edu- 
East Ed- 


reprinted in 
mav obtain 
Editorial Department 
itor A ssociatior 100 
Street, Springfield 

eTies explains the work ot 

taken in the 
departments at IEA head- 
It relates the duties 


staff members, including 


hows pi tures 


mmmittees. commissions 


lyzed by some 1300 educators at the 16th 
annual conference of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. The meeting was held June 20 
to 23 at Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 

Their take-off point was three major 
recommendations made by a NCTEPS 
Task Force report, New Horizons for the 
Teaching Profession. The participants made 
plans for practical implementation of the 
three recommendations which outlined cri- 
teria for a true profession: responsibility 
for the adequate preparation and com- 
petent performance of its own members, 
determining its own internal policies and 
relating them to the public welfare, and 
advancing its standards through a balanced 
system of professional and legal sanctions 

Keynote speaker was Margaret Lindsey, 
srofessor of education at Teachers Col- 
oom Columbia University, and director of 
the New Horizons Project Task Force. She 
widience that it alone must 
responsibility for weeding out 
incompetent tea hers, both before and after 
they enter the classroom. “To put in four 
years of college and to work hard are 
but they are 
to base recommendation for a 
’ said Dr. Lindsey. 

She believes that a move away 
quantity and toward quality is 
indicated for the future of professional 
preparation. Dr. Lindsey listed three areas 
ot emphasis to be 


teaching car 


warne d he T 


assume the 


commendabk not standards 
n which 
license to teacl 
from 


cle arly 


conside red selection of 


lates, quality of preparatory 
naintaining a higher per- 
n the Pennsylvania Con- 


Stinnett, outgoing executive 


in teaching—where future action will be 
based on logic, reasoning, and the intel- 
lectual rationale set forth by the “New 
Horizons” report. : 

“The first 15 years of the NCTEPS 

movement,” said Dr. Stinnett, “was a kind 
of ‘Operation Bootstrap’ necessarily start- 
ing from scratch. Other professions 
had long had machinery for establishing 
and enforcing professional standards. . 
.. We are 
striving to reach the point where we will 
be able to say to the public, “Anybody we 
admit to our profession is a competent 
practitioner. : 

Other speakers at the conference in- 
cluded Stephen K. Bailey, professor of 
political science at Syracuse University; 
Nicholas Fattu, director of the Indiana 
University Bureau of Educational Re- 
search; Earl Hanson, superintendent at 
Rock Island, IIL; and Warren G. Hill, state 


commissioner of education in Maine 


The groundwork is laid now. . 


Four related conferences were held on 
the Penn State campus before the NCTEPS 
meeting: the fifth annual Student NEA 
Leadership Conference, the 39th annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, the NASDTEC-American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence Study Conference, and the ninth 
annual meeting of chairmen of state TEPS 
commissions 

New Horizons for the 
sion, the Task Force re port, is available 
from NCTEPS 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6. D. ¢ The clothbound vol- 
pape rbound edition 


Teaching Profes- 


ume is 33 and the 


is 5 





Insurance Plans Available to Illinois Educators 


I THE FALL of 1960, the IEA insti- 
tuted a group life insurance serv- 
ice for its active mernbers. Almost 
22,000 members, representing 1100 
school groups, purchased insurance 
during the enrollment period at that 
time. 

The service provided an opportu- 
nity for active IEA members to pur- 
chase $2500 worth of life insurance 
on the payment of a premium of $10 
for the year. The insurance became 
effective Dec. 1, 1960; 35 claims were 
paid during the first eight months. 
The ages of the insured members 
who died during that time ranged 
from 22 to 64. 

The insurance enrollment period 
for 1961-62 will be from Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 30. Since the insurance be- 
comes effective Dec. 1, all applica- 
tions and premium payments must 
be dated net later than Nov. 30. 
Those who do not apply by Nov. 30 
will have to wait a year before hav- 
ing another opportunity. 

The insurance is available to IEA 
active members through the group to 
which they belong. An insurance 
group may consist of IEA active 
members in a school district: a school 
building or combination of build- 
ings; a department; a local, county, 
or other association; or a_ school, 
county, or state office. Groups organ- 
ized for the express purpose of secur- 
ing the insurance are not eligible 
under state law. 

The IEA active members of any 
eligible group may apply for the in- 
surance only when 75 percent or 
more of such members in the group 
make application and pay the pre- 
mium. Since those who will.become 
65 years of age prior to Dec. 1 are 
not eligible for the insurance, they 
are not to be counted in the group 
in determining the number needed 
to meet the 75-percent requirement. 
The 75-percent requirement is in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the state. 

A group which participated last 
year does not have to meet the 75- 
percent requirement unless the 
group is opened to new members. If 
any additional members are to be 
added to that group at the annual 
reopening, that group must again 


meet its percentage. If that 75 per- 
cent can not be met with the addi- 
tional applicants, the already insured 
members can continue their present 
insurance by paying their annual 
premium and the new applicants will 
not be eligible to purchase the in- 
surance for 1961-62. 

Supply request forms have been 
mailed to the 1100 individuals who 


served as group chairmen last year. 
Others wishing to sponsor new in- 
surance groups should write for this 
form. 

All communications pertaining to 
the group life insurance should be 
addressed to the IEA _ Insurance 
Service, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Ill. 


COMPARISON OF GROUP AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE PLANS 





IEA Group Life 





Initiated in the fall of 1960 in cooperation with the Horace Mann insurance purchased through 
school groups. 





Annual Premium 


Rate per $1000 





Age Amount of Insurance 


payable annually 


Annual 





Under 65 $2500 














$10.00 $4.00 











New IEA Supplemental Plan 





This insurance is available to individual |\EA members and is underwritten by Horace Mann Life 
insurance Co 





Amount of Insurance 


Annual Premium 


Annual Rate per $1000). 





A ge 


beginning with Ist yearjpayable semi-anauallyjbeginning with Ist year] 





Student $5000 


$ 8.00 $ 1.60 





Under 50 5000 


4.24 


21.20 





50 through 54 5000 


42.40 8.48 





55 through 59 4750 


42.40 8.92 





60 through 64 2860 


42.40 14.82 





65 through 69 1500 


99 30 


14.86 











70 and over 500 











31.00 62.00 





Option 1—Disability—$100 per month; $3.50 additional semi-annual premium. 


Option 2- Double indemnity for accidental death—$3.00 additional semi-annual premium. 





New NEA Supplemental Plan 





This insurance is available to individual NEA members, underwritten by Prudential Life Insurance Co. 





Age Amount of Insurance 


Annual Rate per $1000 


Annual Premium 





lst year 2nd year 


payable 


semi-annually Ist year 2nd year 





Student $4000 $5000 


$ 9.10 $ 2.28 $ 1.82 





Under 50 4000 5000 


22.60 5.65 4.52 





50 through 54 2000 2500 


22.60 11.30 9.04 





55 through 59 2000 2500 


22.60 11.30 9.04 





60 through 64 1200 1500 


22.60 18.88 15.06 





65 through 69 1200 1500 


22.60 18.88 15.06 








400 500 











70 and over 





32.80 82.00 65.60 











Disability and double indemnity options not available in NEA plan. 


Note: Above information secured from brochures of the insurance companies. 





New History of IEA 


A NEW, complete, and valuable his- 
L tory of the Illinois Education 
Association is ready for sale and dis- 
tribution by the Illinois Reading 
Service in Bloomington--the associa- 
tion’s agency for the selection, sale, 
and distribution of books for pupils 
and teachers. The new volume is 
listed on the teachers reading list 
tor 1961-62 at a price of $2. 

The IEA history is based upon a 
doctoral dissertation by Dr. George 
Propeck, which was accepted by 
Northwestern University. Dr. Pro- 
peck is superintendent of schools in 
Prospect Heights. With the permis- 
sion of the university and Dr. Pro- 
peck, the executive secretary of the 
association, Dr. Irving F. Pearson, 
inserted many interesting items 
drawn from the records and publica- 
tions of the association, and added 
materials pertaining to the years fol- 
lowing Dr. Propeck’s completion of 
his dissertation. 

The volume is really a history of 
public education and the teaching 
profession in Illinois, as well as being 
a history of the association. It is be- 
lieved that students of educational 
history and the development of the 
teaching profession will find the 
book to be informative, interesting, 
and valuable, and that teachers gen- 
erally will wish to have copies in 
their own libraries, as well as copies 
in school professional libraries and 
in college, university, and public 
libraries 

The illustrated volume is pub- 
lished by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, and printed by the Wil- 
liamson Press, Springfield. 

The volume deals not only with 
the creation and the 107-years’ his- 
tory of the Illinois Education Associ- 





) 
| 
| 
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Some people object to paying dues be- 
cause two in the family are teaching. Do 
those people refuse benefits obtained by 
these organizations and say, “We shall 
take benefits for only one of us because 
only one of us paid dues"? Each one 
should be willing to pay his share in 
money even if he is not willing to give 
his time to work for these benefits. 
—The Bulletin of the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers Association, November-December, 
1959. 





Is Published 


ation, but with the genesis of public 
education; the great leaders, lay and 
professional, during the earlier days; 
the various movements and teaching 
methods and techniques affecting 
education throughout the years; and 
with the education of the public to 
the significance and import of public 
education as a prime essential to the 
continuing success of the growing 
republic. 

The volume is presented under the 
co-authorship of Dr. Propeck and 
Dr. Pearson, as based upon the rec- 
ords and three brief histories of the 
association prepared by others cover- 
ing earlier periods, 


Many Services Still Needed 
In Special Education 

Although many schools have found ways 
to help handicapped children adjust to 
school life and to profit from the same sort 
of education available to completely 
healthy children, there is still room for 
improvement. 

Recently the Research Division of the 
National Education Association reported 
on the extent of service provided by city 
schools for such children. It found, for 
example, that speech therapists were being 
provided in about 65 percent of all the 
school districts. The picture was not so 
bright for children who are hard-of-hearing 
or have poor vision. There are separate 
classes in only 19 percent of the city dis- 
tricts for the hard-of-hearing, and in only 
one fifth of the districts for pupils with 
limited vision. About one fourth of the dis- 
tricts provide separate classes for physically 
handicapped youngsters. 

Separate classes for mentally retarded 
children were reported more frequently. 
Some 41 percent of the districts make full 
provision for these. 








Building the Profession 


ntinued from page 7) 


sponsibilities, and to uphold aca- 
demic freedom in the classroom. In 
dealing with boards of education, 
the teacher should respect the con- 
tract, ask for no undeserved favors, 
honor the board’s confidence, and 
refuse to exploit his position. It is 
his duty to the profession to believe 
in teaching, make criticism responsi- 
ble, respect the responsibilities of 
others, and maintain professional 
efficiency. 

The teaching profession should 
progress until we become truly a 
unified profession with personal and 
professional respect, cooperation, 
and assistance among teachers at all 
levels of our educational system— 
primary, secondary, junior college, 
college, and university levels. Since 
the teacher is the most important 
person in the educative process, it is 
hoped that the profession will con- 
tinually be interested in the welfare 
of teachers at all levels of instruc- 
tion. 

To the end that teaching should 
become, in fact, a profession, teach- 
ers statewide and nationwide in 
years past organized themselves into 
groups to work together for the ad- 
vancement oi education. The earliest 
forerunner of our state education as- 
sociation in Illinois was organized in 
1836 as the Illinois Teachers Associa- 
tion; its purpose was simliar to that 
of the Illinois Education Association 


today: “to promote the welfare of 
the teachers of the state, to encour- 
age good fellowship and unity of 
thought and action among them, and 
to further . . . the educational inter- 
ests of the commonwealth.” 

The National Education Associa- 
tion shares these purposes. The NEA 
platform states that education, like 
all professions, is a service based on 
research, knowledge, preparation, 
experience, and ethical standards. It 
states that public confidence, which 
all professions require to function 
successfully, may be secured by 
skilled. devoted teachers of moral 
character, dynamic personality, and 
high civic ideals. 

It is a vital part of the work of 
these organizations to help teachers 
help themselves to grow profes- 
sionally, and to help to bring to the 
profession and to the public a reali- 
zation and an understanding of the 
place of education in the national 
picture. 

The New Horizons Project of the 
NEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards is 
concerned with goals for the teach- 
ing profession. The work and accom- 
plishments of the commission should 
become familiar to every teacher in 
the hope that we may increase the 
number of teachers who are thor- 
oughly informed, truly inspired, and 
completely dedicated to the teaching 
profession. 

Individuals 


who participate in 


Illinois Education 








THE 
NEW 
AMERICAN 





SHORT DRIVE TO ANOTHER WORLD! 


With today’s fine cars and modern highways, another world may 
be just hours from home. 

Another world, where it’s so quiet a person can hear himself 
think. Where the only thing that’s hurrying around is the breeze. 

The new American knows the shortest way to get there. When 
he feels the need to get away, his car is ready to take him. 

At the American Oil Company, we know of the many big 
and little ways the car is important to the new American. And 
we supply the kind of petroleum products and service that help 
it run the way he wants it to. 

But we’re never quite satisfied with things the way they are. 
For example, our scientists and engineers (we have more than a 
thousand) are testing fuels and lubricants by “driving” cars 
under the most severe conditions— without ever taking them 
outdoors! It’s all done in the industry’s newest and most ad- 


vanced chassis dynamometer room. 


You expect more from Standard—and you get it! jaa. 


STANDARD OIL (STANDARD 


DIVISION ¢ \MERICAN OIL COMPANY — 
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MYSTERY OF Time 


INFORMATION 


Contribute to the scientific 
literacy of the entire 
student commuhity 

in preparation 

for citizenship in 

the space age 


MOTIVATION 
Stimulate and call to 
action the full 
intellectual capacity of 
the student 


INSPIRATION 

Present the wonders of 
nature as evidence of the 
existence of a Supreme 
Intelligence, thus instilling 
responsitulity and 
reverence in the 
individual 


Write for preview 
for purthase 
consideration 

or rental 
information 


Aliso FREE 
Catelog ond 
Utilizatian Guides 


‘ 


A general appreciation of science is vital 
to the cultural development of our young 
people in this new era. Atomic energy, 
space exploration and other technological 
by-products of the research laboratory 
are the natural heritage of today’s 
young citizens who must be well 
informed to control and use them 

wisely tomorrow. Science For Tomorrow 
films bring together unexcelled scientific 
reporting, imaginative and dramatic 
presentation and philosophical 

structure compatible with the 

public school situation. 


THE 
oF REAM 


or’ 
$1000 
SENSE PERCEPTion 
GRADE LEVEL: Junior-Senior 
High School 


Send me the Utilization Guides and Catalog on 
“Science For Tomorrow” films. 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
P.O. Box 25575-Z + Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


professional organizations and fee] 
a responsibility to the public and the 
teaching profession as a whole are 
more inclined to hold in high regard 
their professional obligations. It 
should be the concern of every mem- 
ber of the teaching profession that 
50 percent of the teachers of America 
retard the progress of the profession 
when they remain outside a united 
teaching profession. 

The Illinois Education Association 
has a membership of somewhat less 
than 62,000, although there are ap- 
proximately 79,000 teaching positions 
in the state. Increase in membership 
will help us to advance as a profes- 
sion; the need for increased member- 
ship is significant in all divisions of 
the state, but particularly in the 
urban areas. The fact of membership 
in itself is important, in that it helps 
to make possible the services and 
the strength which will advance the 
profession; but more important is 
the increase in active, interested, de- 
voted members, who will contribute, 
lead, and inspire. 

Just as the NEA looks forward 
confidently to “a million or more by 
64,” so should the IEA be able to 
anticipate with confidence a 10- 
percent gain by 1962. The forward 
strides of teaching as a profession 
have been tremendous during the 
past decade, and omens for future 
progress are auspicious. Education 
is beginning to receive the recogni- 
tion it deserves—indeed, must have 
—to insure our nation’s future. 
Teachers working with and through 
their associations will surely build 
the teaching profession. 


Changed 
your 


address? 


Don’t forget Inurnors _Epucation! 
The post office will not forward 
copies without additional postage, 
and we can not always provide 
duplicates of copies that go astray 
(Your new IEA membership card 
may not reach us for some months.) 
So please send your new address, 
your old address, and the name of 
the IEA division in which you are 


enrolled, to 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Il 


P.S. Remind your friends, too. 
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NIXON-L0D 


JUNIOR campaign head- 
quarters were part of the 
social studies exhibit at 
the Franklin Junior High 
open house for American 


Education Week, 1960. 


Teachers ‘Plan Ahead’ for American Education Week 


Pp ANNING for American Education Week 

can be a major project for schools, as 
teachers from Rock Island know. They 
begin working out their ideas in the spring 
before the AEW observance in 
November. 

For their 1960 open house-fair-exhibit at 
Franklin Junior High School, faculty plan- 
ning included selecting and saving regular 
classroom materials, and clearing the date 
ind time with the city-wide American 
Education Week committee. All members 
of the school staff organized their planning 
by departments and reviewed preparations 
is the date Correlation and co- 
between the 


annual 


ne ared 


operation various teaching 
ireas proved he Ipful 

Mimeographed invitations describing the 
open house were taken home by pupils; 
notes specially prepared by the art de- 
partment went to other schools and to key 
citizens and community organizations 
Special displays covered school services 
as health, speech correction ind 
United Nations 


brary, and audio-visual departments Ex- 


such 
guidance ) activities, li- 


tracurricular activities were presented in 
relation to curriculum areas 

The gymnasium and cafeteria were the 
showrooms. Organ music featured students 
studying organ at Franklin 

English de partment displays included 
texts and instructional devices. Teachers. 
wearing identifying nameplates, and pupils 
demonstrated writing, diagraming, speed 
related activities 


(Latin and 


reading, spelling, and 


The language departments 


Spanish) combined displays of toga- 


dressed Romans and South American sen- 
oritas to he Ip explain and attract attention 
to their displays of pupils’ class work and 
projects 
Social-studies 


sections combined in 


showing projects; they featured the elec- 
tion campaigns—local, state, and national 
Characters from history appeared on a 
rotating stage of “Historical Events.” Other 
departments showed their specialties in 
graphic and dramatic displays. Community 
relations and adult education programs also 
had displays. 

Placemats featuring American Education 
Week themes were provided by various 
firms in the community and were used In 


the home economics refreshment section 
and throughout the community. 
—H. M. Lixvstrom, principal, 


Junior High School, Rock Island 


Franklin 


Pretests Set the Scene for 


teac h- 


home mh ice 


\' Carroll School in Chicago th« 
ers found that the use of 
pretests on the second day of school he Ip 


them to learn as much about their pt pils 


is possible, as quickly as possible, and to 
create good attitudes of work and study 
To deve lop the tests the teachers extract 


the most concepts to be 


important 
future 


yre- 
sented in the years work and ate 
pare a simple test Perhaps 10 problems 
that the pupil will later learn to solve will 
be presented as the arithmetic pretest; a 
list of spelling words t be encountered can 
be the spelling test: and so on 
This practice is diagnostic in 
teacher discovers which learnings are 
likely to prove difficult for the pupils und 
which they may 
She is alerted to slow and rapid learners 


sole ly 


that the 


most 


ilready have mastered 


through her own device, and not 


Classroom Teachers Consider 
Professional, World Problems 


T= 18th national conference of the 

NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, held July 2 to 14 in Glassboro, N. J., 
devoted attention to problems on the inter- 
national scene and to professional matters 
at local and state levels. 

Conferees heard Sen. Gale McGee of 
Wyoming warn that only the keenest in- 
sight into the current international 
phenomenon will give civilization a chance 
for survival. It is useless, he said, to expect 
the newly emerging nations to follow 
America’s pattern of orderly democratic 
growth. “The millions of desperate and 
impatient have-nots in this world will by- 
pass history and write their own—whether 
we like it or not,” said the senator. He 
charged the teachers with the grave re- 
sponsibility of driving home the stark 
reality with which our young citizens of 
the future must live. Among other speakers 
was a representative from the US Informa- 
tion Agency. 

During the first week participants con- 
centrated on professional goals connected 
with the conference theme, “Teaching Is 
Our Profession.” In clinic sessions they 
studied leadership development, program 
planning, committee activities, and other 
professional problems. The clinics were 
supplemented by workshops on classroom 
management, science experiments, and de- 
veloping creative imagination. 

Officers of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, elected during the NEA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City and installed during 
the Glassboro conference, were Anita Ruff- 
ing of Ohio, president; Rita Jacoby of New 
Jersey, president-elect; Henry Goebel of 
Nebraska, vice-president; and Elizabeth 
Koontz of North Carolina, secretary. 

Attending from Illinois were Lolita Dur- 
bin and Martha Elder, both of Rockford; 
Lillie Eneix of Joliet; Verna Inglesby of 
Springfield; Joan Keating of Park Ridge; 
Mileva Ruvarac of Cicero; Margaret 
Swords of Harvey; Fern Thompson of 
Peoria; and Ruth Trigg of Millstadt. 


he Year’s Work 
through an I.Q. score or previous report 
card. This he Ips in planning to meet indi- 
vidual differences. 

The pretests are helpful in motivating 
ind establishing good work habits, because 
the pupils see graphically that they don't 
know everything yet. The difficulty of ac- 
cepting this challenge, with the assurance 
that teacher will help them find the key, is 
a be ne fic ial experie nce 

The same pretests are administered a 
second time near the close of the year. The 
teacher has a measure of his success, and 
the pupils see that they have mastered 
facts and skills which were too difficult 
for them at first. The resulting attitudes 
toward study and the importance of school 
work are most beneficiai. 

Ricnarp W. SAXE, 
Carroll School, Chicago. 


principal, Charles 





DATES AND PLACES 


American Education Week 

“Your Schools: Time for a Progress Re 
port” is the theme for American Education 
Week, Nov. 5 to 11. Many materials for 
school and community use in promoting 
the observance are available from the Na- 


tional Education Association, 1201 16th 


Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. A packet 

with samples of all these materials is sold 

for $1.75. It includes posters, manuals with 

suggestions for planning observances, and 
many “parent-educ ation” pamphlets 

More than 30 million adults are expected 

to visit — 
oO 


schools during this 4lst 
annual observance for a firsthand report 
on school purposes, methods, achievements, 
ete. Other millions will receive the an- 
nual accounting through such media as 
newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision, posters, and booklets. 


magazines, 


IESPA Fall Conference 


At the fall conference of the Illinois 
Elementary School Principals Association 
the theme will be “Facing Our Responsi- 
bilities.” The meeting opens Oct. 5, with 
a general session at 8 p-m., and closes with 
a business meeting Saturday morning, Oct 
7. Speaker at the opening session will be 
Millard G. Roberts, president of Parsons 
College 

The Friday morning session concerns 
“Our Responsibility to the Individual.” 
Speakers will be N. L. Pielstick of North- 
ern Illinois University and Robert Baldauf, 
director of special education and research 
Oak Park schools. Scheduled for 
opening after this meeting are resource 
centers in supervision, the gifted, and the 
library 

‘Our Responsibility to Pressures” is the 
topic for the third session Friday after- 
noon. Scheduled to speak are Karin Walsh, 
city editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, and 
Willard Olson of the University of Michi- 
gan 

At the banquet Friday night the address 
will be given by Gordon Michalson, presi- 
dent of MacMurray College. A breakfast 
and the business meeting will be held Sat- 


in the 


urday morning. 


New ‘Continental Classroom’ 

will continue 
NBC television 
new course in American 
government. Dr. Peter H. Odegard, pro 
fessor of political science at the University 
of California at Berkeley, will teach the 
two-semester, college-level which 
will deal with the structure and function of 
the US The 
tele vised in color and urried by 


“Continental Classroom” 
for its fourth year on the 


network with a 


course 


government course will be 


appr x1 


tie odAucdtter>J 


ll ee ——_—_— 


mately 170 stations in every part of the 
country Monday through Friday from 6:30 
to 7 a.m. local time, starting Sept. 25. 

In addition to the new course, the past 
season's “Continental Classroom” course in 
Contemporary Mathematics will be re- 
peated from 6 to 6:30 a.m., beginning the 
same day. 

The American Political Science Associa- 
tion and the National Council for the Social 
Studies will join NBC and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion as professional sponsors in presenting 
the program. A group of leading American 
industries will provide financial support. 

More than 300 colleges and universities 
throughout the nation are expected to offer 
the course for full academic credit. Each 
may utilize the network program at no 
cost and charge regular tuition fees for 
registrants. Each will have local autonomy 
in implementing the program through sem 
inars and examinations. As in the past 
“Continental Classroom” will be directed 
to teachers of secondary schools and col- 
leges, to college students, as well as to a 
general adult audience interested in en- 
larging its knowledge. It is expected that 
the new course also will reach a large audi- 
ence of gifted high-school students. 


Reading Workshop 

The McLean County-ISNU Reading 
Council will hold its fifth annual Reading 
Workshop Sept. 23 at Illinois State Normal 
University. The theme is “Homogeneous 
and Heterogeneous Grouping.” Keynote 
speaker will be Guy L. Bond of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. After the luncheon 
Jeannette Veatch from Pennslyvania State 
University will speak on “Individualized 
Reading.” Discussion sessions on all levels 
will be held during the morning. 


Fall IACT Meeting 


“New Media in Teaching” is the theme 
for the fall meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, to be held 
Sept. 29 and 30 at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
in Springfield. Some teaching machines will 
be demonstrated, and an overview of new 
instructional media will be presented. 
Spe akers will be Grace Nelson Lacy of 
Madison, Wis., who is conducting a special 
project on the gifted, and a representative 
from the US Office of Education. 

The meeting begins with registration at 
7:30 p.m. on Friday. The first session will 
start at 8:30, with the teaching machine 
demonstrations. A social hour will follow 
The business meeting will be held Satur- 
During the luncheon, which 
charters will be pre- 


day morning 
begins at 12:45 p.m., 
sented to newly affiliated local associations 


ind officers will be installed. 


Two Principals Meetings 


The annual fall conferences of two 
principals organizations will be held at the 
University of Illinois in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Illinois High School 
Association and the Illinois Committee of 
the North Central Association. The Illinois 
sone High School Principals Association 
»egins its meeting Monday evening, Oct. 
2, and the Illinois Association of Secondary 
School Principals opens its session the 
morning of Oct. 3. 

The junior-high principals will hold a 
banquet Monday evening in the Illini 
Union. Speaker is Eric W. Johnson, head 
of the Junior High School Germantown 
Friends’ School of Philadelphia; his topic 
is “How to Live Through Junior High 
School.” That evening discussion groups 
will be held on the following topics: “A 
Report from a Team Teaching High 
School,” “Modern Mathematics—Its Pur- 
pose and Nature,” “Quality Instruction 
with the Help of Multimedia Teaching 
Aids and Programed Learning,” and “Lan- 
guage Lab Teaching in a Junior High.” A 
breakfast-business meeting is planned for 
Tuesday morning. 

The opening session of the secondary 
principals meeting Tuesday morning will 
feature an address by J. Fred Murphy of 
the NCA on “Overcoming Obstacies to 
"ffective Administrative Leadership.” A 

‘el discussion will follow. “If I Were an 
4 nistrator” is the topic on which Irving 

‘ard, formerly of the St. Louis Dis- 
i, will speak at the IASSP luncheon 
Tu day. The afternoon meeting includes 

a lress by James D. Logsdon of Har- 
vey, president of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, on 
“Emerging Role of the Secondary School 
Administrator.” At the banquet that night 
the speaker will be Sen. Frank Church of 
Idaho. 

Business meetings of IASSP and IHSA 
will be held on Wednesday. 


To Study Automated Instruction 

A conference on “Application of Digital 
Computers to Automated Instruction” will 
be sponsored in Washington, D.C., Oct. 11 
to 13 by System Development Corporation, 
of Santa Monica, Calif., and two branches 
of the Office of Naval Research. The pro- 
gram will consist of invited papers by 
individuals representing organizations and 
institutions engaged in pertinent research 
and educational activities. Attendance is 
open to all interested technical personnel. 
Further information can be obtained by 
contacting: Washington Liaison Office, 
System Development Corporation, 1725 
Eye Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


ICTM to Meet Oct. 13 and 14 


The 13th annual conference of the IIli- 
nois Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will be held at the University of Illinois 
Oct. 13 and 14. The conference begins 
with a dinner meeting on Friday evening, 
with Dr. Eugene Ferguson of Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass., as the prin- 
cipal speaker. His topic is “New Programs 
and How Changes Can Be Made in Our 
Schools.” 

The meeting will be concerned with the 
in mathematics and the 


new programs 





problems of administration. Dr. Ferguson 
was appointed by the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics to serve as 
speaker at the eight regional conferences 
concerned with implementation of current 
programs in the teaching of experimental 
programs in mathematics. 

On Saturday, general sessions on both 
the secondary and elementary levels will 
be panel discussions on “Experimental Pro- 
grams in Illinois.” Panel members will 
include representatives of the major experi- 
mental programs at all levels of instruction. 

Reservations for the luncheon and dinner 
on Friday should be sent to Conference 
Supervisor, Division of University Exten- 
sion, 116D Illini Hall, Champaign. The 
price of the dinner is $2.75; the luncheon, 


$2. 


Meetings for Journalists 


The 4lst annual convention of the IIli- 
nois State High School Press Association 
will be held at the University of Illinois 
Sept. 15 and 16 for the student staffs and 
faculty advisers of school yearbooks and 
newspapers. The Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Journalism will meet in con- 
junction with the convention. 

Featured speakers for the two-day pro- 
gram of discussions and workshops on all 
phases of publications include John Cowles, 
Jr., associate editor of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, and Theodore Peterson, dean 
of the UI College of Journalism and Com- 


munications. 


School Business Officials 


Toronto, Canada, will be the scene for 
the 47th annual meeting and educational 
exhibit of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials of the US and Canada. It will 
be held Oct. 7 to 12 with headquarters at 
the Royal York Hotel. Convention activities 
are open only to ASBO members and to 
school board members who pay a $5 regis- 
tration fee. “School Business Management 
Meets the Challenge of the 60s” is the 
theme for the meeting. 


TV Just for Teen-Agers 

“Update,” a new weekly television news 
program designed especially for high-school] 
and junior-high-school students, will be 
presented on NBC-TV Saturdays starting 
Sept. 16. Among regular features will be 
a review of the week’s headline-making 
events; an analysis of the week’s most im- 
portant news story; a student-reporter seg- 
ment in which high-school correspondents 
will interview prominent people of their 
own choice; and a segment pointing out 
people, places, and events to watch during 
the coming week. 


Guidance, Personnel Meeting 


The annual conference of the Illinois 
Guidance and Personnel Association will be 
held at Bradley University, Peoria, Oct. 6 
and 7. On Friday afternoon Dr. Gilbert 
Wrenn of the University of Minnesota will 
speak. The evening program will be a fol- 
low-up discussion of the morning speech. 
rents the morning there will be about 20 
sectional meetings. At noon Dr. Merle 
Ohlsen of the University of Illinois will 
speak. 


September, 196! 


Book Week Is Nov. 12-18 


Three special kits of materials have been 
ar to help schools and libraries cele- 

rate Children’s Book Week Nov. 12 to 18. 
For the 43rd year, this event will focus 
attention on the wealth of books available 
to children—books that stimulate their 
minds and challenge their imagination. 

The Basic Book Week Kit sells for $1. It 
includes the official poster; streamers; 50 
official bookmarks; 50 seals; and a folder, 
Aids to Choosing Books for Your Children. 
This folder is also supplied in the Book 
Fair Kit, which sells for $1.25 and includes 
a list of dealers who supply book exhibits; 
list of sources for films and records that 
correlate with reading interests, etc. A 
Book Party Quiz Kit is available for $2.50 
and includes the quiz and pencils, answer 
sheets, and party napkins for 32. 

For a folder with detailed descriptions 
of these materials, write to the Children’s 
Book Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Heads Teachers College Board 

Frederick W. McKelvey, who had been 
assistant to the president of Ohio Uni- 
versity since 1959, began in his new post 
Sept. 1 as executive 
officer of the Iili- 
nois Teachers Col- 
lege Board. He suc- 
ceeds Richard G. 
Browne, who retired. 

Dr. McKelvey had 
been at the Ohio 
school since 1948 
and formerly served 
as director of _ its 
Center for Educa- 
tional Service, direc- 
tor of the summer 
session and univer- 
sity extension, and 
professor of education. He spent two years 
as an educational adviser for the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram in Guatemala. He had been a teacher 
and principal in Illinois schools and was 
a superintendent in Massachusetts. 


Illinois Names With NEA 


Among Illinois educators who are serv- 
ing with units of the National Education 
Association is Audra May Pence, immediate 
past-president of the Illinois Education 
Association. She was appointed a member 
of the new National Commission on Pro- 

Rights and Responsibilities. It 
has been formed by a ulna of two 
NEA units—the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education 
and the Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom. Olin Stead of Illinois was 
chairman of the latter in 1960-61. 

Paul Misner, superintendent from Glen- 
coe, was reappointed to the joint committee 
of the NEA and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. He has been a 
member since 1957 and last year served as 
chairman of the committee. 

A new member of the board of directors 
of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, serving a two-year term, is Walter 
Hauswald, physics and chemistry instructor 


Dr. McKelvey 


fessional 


and supervisor of science education for the 
Sycamore schools. 

Alex Lawson, consultant for adult and 
veteran education in the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, is a 
member of the newly formed legislative 
committee of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, They held 
their first meeting at the National Educa- 
tion Association center in May and dis- 
cussed how NAPSAE can more effectively 
promote the purposes of the association 
through legislation. 


Named Junior College Dean 

Donald A. Canar, director of education 
and superintendent of the Central YMCA 
Schools in Chicago, will become dean of 
the Central YMCA Junior College at 19 
South LaSalle Street, which opens Sept. 
18. 


Candidate for AASA Office 


Harold Richards, superintendent of high 
schools in Blue Island, is a candidate for 
the office of president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
His candidacy is supported by the school 
administrators of Illinois. Election by mail 
ballot will be held this fall, and the new 
officers will take their posts early in 1962. 

Dr. Richards has been in educational 
administration, both elementary and _sec- 
ondary, for 28 years, including 26 years in 
his present position. He is active in profes- 
sional organizations, both state and na- 
tional, and has served on many important 
committees in educational work. 


Appointments in State Office 


William L. Johnston is a new consultant 
in music education in the division of in- 


structional services of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. His 
experience includes teaching instrumental 
and vocal music in Illinois and in Georgia. 
He has been a member of the department 
of music extension of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Two men have been appointed to the 
staff of the division of teacher certification. 
They are L. L. Owens of Mounds and 
Arthur Milward of Mt. Vernon. For the 
past 18 years Mr. Owens has served as 
principal and teacher in Lovejoy High 
School, Mound City. Mr. Milward, who is 
a supervisor in the division, will se:ve as 
liaison officer between the Illinois State 
Teacher Certification Board and _ teacher- 
sreparation institutions of the state. He has 
ms superintendent of Mt. Vernon Town- 
ship High School and Community College, 
teacher and dean of boys in Mt. Vernon 
Township High School, and has taught in 
West Point, Ind. 

Allen L. Utech is a new supervisor of 
agricultural education in the vocational 
education division. He had taught voca- 
tional agriculture at Cambridge and 
Stronghurst high schools. 


Heads Commission 

The appointment of Lyman L. Samo to 
the position of executive director has been 
announced by the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children. He succeeds Jane 
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Bull, who resigned. Mr. Samo comes from 
Pittsburgh. He has been a special educa- 
tion director, a school eapdtaluate, and 
has served a number of organizations con- 
cerned with mental and physical handicaps. 


Outdoor Education Council 

Phyllis Wilson, principal of Brady 
School, Aurora, was elected chairman of 
the Illinois Advisory Council on Outdoor 
Education at a spring meeting. The council 
discussed plans for a study of outdoor 
education activities throughout Illinois. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 
Grants to Teach Abroad 


US government grants are available for 
teaching in national or Americ an-sponsored 
schools abroad or for attending summer 
seminars in a number of foreign countries. 
4 booklet describing these opportunities is 
available until Oct. 15 from the Teacher 
Exchange Section, Office of Education, US 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Applic ants must be US citizens, possess 
a bachelor’s degree, have three years of 
teaching experience, and be below the 
rank of associate professor. Teaching grants 
are for elementary, secondary, or junior- 
college level and are for a one-year dura- 
tion. Grants for the summer seminars are 
available to teachers of modern languages 
for study in Colombia, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain to teachers of the classics 
in Italy; and to teachers of history in 


France and India. 


Honored for Safety Activities 


Traffic safety activities carried on during 
the 1960-61 year have brought 
recognition to Franklin Junior High School, 
Rock Island, from the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education. Schools earned 
certificates and awards as participants of 
the commission's National Student Traffic 
Safety Program, the purpose of which is 
to heip high-school students plan activities 
that will increase the safety of their schools 
and communities Examples of activities 
conducted this year include control of 
driving and parking around school, safety 
checks of student and faculty cars, surveys 
of traffic hazards and congestion, dramatiz- 
assemblies, and bulletin 


SC hool 


ations for student 
board displays 


Exchange Students With Russia 
among 37 Ameri- 
young faculty 


Four Illinois men are 
can graduate students and 
members who will spend from five months 
to a full calendar year as exchange scholars 
in the Soviet Union during 1961-62. In 
exchange 48 Soviet students are expec ted 
to attend 24 American universities 

Comprising 31 American universities, the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants, with headquarters at Indiana Uni- 
versity, administers the exchange of schol- 
ars between the US and Russia 

Ilinoisans scheduled to participate are 
Ralph DeMarr of Jacksonville, Robert 
Karlowich of Champaign, James Rice of 
Elmhurst, and Garnett Williams of Chi- 
cago. 
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Scholarships for Science Talent 
Seniors of 1962 are eligible to compete 
for $34,250 in Westinghouse be i oe 
and awards in the 21st annual Science Tal- 
ent Search held by Science Clubs of 
America. Students should start right away 
on a science project, to be the subject of 
a 1000-word report. They will take an 
examination in December, which tests abil- 
ity rather than information. Forty boys and 
girls will win all-expense trips to Wash- 
for the Science Talent Institute, 
they will be considered for the 


ington 
where 
awards. 
A booklet, Thousands of Science Pro- 
jects, lists titles of projects done in previous 
years; it costs 25 cents. Also available, for 
15 cents, are copies of previous examina- 
tions and answers. These materials and 
other information are available from SCA 
at 1719 N Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Students to Write About Thrift 


The third annual thrift essay 
sponsored by the Illinois Savings and Loan 
League will be held during the month of 
October. Students will have a choice of 
four different themes dealing with the im- 
portance of thrift. The winner in each of 


contest 


—Photo by Vincent Finnigan, Washington 


WINNERS in last year’s National Thrift Essay 
Contest included two Illinois girls—Jacqueline 
Black of Peoria, left, and Tondra Thompson of 
Watseka, right. Secretary of the Treasury Doug- 
las Dillon greets them and the third winner, 
Sherilyn Chose of Connecticut, in Washington. 
The trip wos part of their first-place awards. 


three categories will receive $100, and the 
top three essays in each group will be 
entered in a nationwide contest conducted 
by the National Thrift Committee. 

The categories are for grades four to 
seven and eight, and high 
school. The two younger groups are to 
write not more than 250 or 500 words re- 
spectively; high-school students can sub- 
mit up to 750 words. Prizes for each local 
contest may be awarded by a local spon- 
soring association 

Last year more than 4500 students par- 
27 lotal contests in Illinois 
national winners were 

years state contest 
closes Oct. 31 and winners will be an- 
nounced Dec. 15. For more information 
write to the league at 108 North Fourth 
Street, Springfield. 


six, grades 


ticipated in 
Two of the three 
from Illinois. This 


Awarded Marshall Scholarship 


Among winners of the 24 annual Mar- 
shall Scholarships granted by the British 
government to American students is 
Stephen Gudeman of Winnetka, who at- 
tended Harvard College. The awards 
entitle the students to two years of study 
at a university of their choice in Britain. 
Mr. Gudeman will attend King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Living allowances for the award winners 
amount to $1540 a year. Grants for tuition, 
books, and necessary travel are made in 
addition. 


John Hay Fellowships 

Seven Illinois high-school teachers are 
attending institutes in the humanities this 
year under the John Hay Fellows Program. 
They are among 76 teachers from selected 
states awarded fellowships for the 1961-62 
school year. During the summer a number 
of one-month institutes are held under the 
program, which is conducted by the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation. This past sum- 
mer 23 Illinois teachers ar administrators 
ae gee 

Public senior high-school teachers from 
26 states—including Illinois—and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are invited to apply for 
John Hay Fellowships in 1962-63. Winners 
of these awards will study in the humani- 
ties for a year at one of the following 
universities: California, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
They will receive stipends equal to their 
salaries during the fellowship year. In addi- 
tion, the program pays the travel expenses 
for the fellow and his primary dependents, 
his tuition, and a health fee. 

A total of 75 fellowships will be 
awarded. John Hay Fellows will be selected 
from schools and school systems interested 
in making the best possible use of the time 
and talents of good teachers and in de- 
veloping practices designed to break edu- 
cational locksteps—such as advanced 
placement program work, team teaching, 
ungraded schools, use of television, etc. 

Applicants shall have at least five years 
of high-school teaching experience and 
should be not more than 55 years of age. 
Languages, literature, history, music, and 
the fine arts are usually included in the 
humanities; teachers of these subjects are 
invited to apply, as well as those in other 
disciplines who wish to study in the hu- 
manities. 

Teachers interested in applying for the 
fellowships should communicate with Dr 
Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fel- 
lows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Applic ations will close on Dec. 1. 

Application forms for the 1962 summer 
institutes will be available in January. 


Study Abroad in 1962-63 


Fulbright scholarships for graduate study 
or pre-doctoral research in 32 countries will 
be available to some 800 graduate students 
for the 1962-63 academic year, it was an- 
nounced by the Institute of International 
Education which administers the program 
for the Department of State. 

In addition to the Fulbright program, 
awards for graduate study in Latin 
America under the Inter-American Cultural 
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Convention and for graduate study in 
Ireland under the Scholarship Exchange 
Program between the US and Ireland will 
also be offered for 1962-63. More than 200 
fellowships for graduate study in 15 for- 
eign countries will be offered by foreign 
governments and universities through IIE. 

Most of these awards cover tuition costs 
and varying amounts for living expenses, 
except Fulbright Travel Grants, which sup- 
plement maintenance and tuition scholar- 
ships from other sources. 

General eligibility requirements include 
US citizenship, a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, varying degrees of foreign 
language ability, and good health. A good 
academic record and demonstrated capa- 
city for independent study are also neces- 
sary. Preference is given to applicants 
under 35 years of age who have not had 
extensive experience abroad. 

College and university students should 
obtain application forms from their campus 
Fulbright adviser. Other prospective ap- 
plicants may obtain further information 
and application forms from the Informa- 
tion and Counseling Division, Institute of 
International Education, 116 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 3. Applications must 
be submitted by Nov. 1, 1961. Requests 
should be postmarked by Oct. 15. 


Merit Scholars for 1961 

Approximately 950 stipend-bearing Merit 
Scholarships were awarded to college- 
bound students last April. The total value 
of the 1961 awards is estimated at 
$5,000,000. Among the recipients were 67 
Illinois teen-agers, mostly from Chicago, its 
suburbs, and northern Illinois. 

In addition, approximately 140 students 
were named Honorary Merit Scholars in 
recognition of their high achievement, al- 
though they will receive no financial assist- 
ance from the merit program. The 
competition began in March, 1960, when 
the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying 
Test was given in more than 15,000 public, 
independent, and _ parochial secondary 
schools. 

The funds provided with Merit Scholar- 


ships vary according to the need of the 

fividual. The minimum award is $100 a 
year; the maximum is $1500. Most of the 
scholarships are accompanied by a supple- 


inc 


mentary grant to the scholar’s selected 
college. 

Of the 1961 awards, 550 were sponsored 
by a wide range of large, medium, and 
small companies and other organizations; 
the awards are named after the sponsoring 
groups. Scholarships s»pported by NMSC, 
which totaled 400 la, spring, are known 
as National Merit Scholarships, a name also 
used for any anonymously sponsored 
awards. The sponsor of the Merit 
Scholarships is the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion, which has given 445 awards in the 
six Merit Programs to date. Other leaders 
Machines 


most 


are International Business and 
the Shell Companies Foundation. 

Among the new programs in 1961 is one 
involving 30 Merit Scholarships for sons 
and daughters of active-duty personnel of 
the US Air 
through a spec ial fund set aside by the US 
Air Force Central Welfare Board 


supervises the distribution of profits de- 


Force. They are financed 


Ww hic h 


rived from base exchanges and theaters 


Principals of the Year 

For the fourth consecutive year Croft 
Educational Services of New London, 
Conn., will honor the men or women who 
best exemplify the finest qualities of the 
school principal. The winners of the Prin- 
cipal of the Year competition—to be an- 
nounced early in 1962—will be selected 
on the basis of nominations made by the 
nation’s classroom teachers. A panel of 
leading educators will judge the competi- 
tion. 

Basic requirement is that every nomi- 


nating statement be prepared and submit- 


ted by classroom teachers in the building in 
which the principal serves. Statements must 
be typewritten, between 500 and 1000 
words in length, and must be postmarked 
by Dec. 15. For a detailed list of rules, 
write to the company at 100 Garfield Ave- 
nue, New London, Conn. 

To be eligible for the award, the prin- 
cipal must be the head of a single school 
and must have displayed outstanding quali- 
ties of leadership in his school and com- 
munity. Two top awards will be made—one 
to an elementary principal and one for a 
secondary school principal. 





THIRD GRADE AUTHORS 


By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher— 
based on her article in the Tennessee Teacher. 
What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas depended, 
in large measure, on the ebtent 
with which their own thoughts 


had been permitted to grow. 


if children had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 


expression quality stunted). 


Interest in writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest en- 
deavor. Love, praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 


tive activities. rr: 
=, 
oe = 
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Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 

Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 

When children want to write and 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 
day it came from the bindery in 
its beautiful red cover. 


The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 
and the smooth pleasant chewing 
of Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Seli famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% % profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Georce Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineoia, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name 





Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone 
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Mason Candice, Inc., Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Crusade for Better English 


Critics of the nation’s high schools have 
long been stumping for stronger prep Eng- 
lish programs stressing reading, writing, 
and grammar. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, working through its 
newly appointed commission on English, 
picked 20 university English departments 
to try to do something about it. 

This summer, 60 English faculty spe- 
cialists from the participating universities 
learned about the program in a _ three- 
weeks workshop at the University of Mich- 
igan. Three representatives from each 
school attended different courses: one in 
composition, one in linguistics, and one 
in literature. Out of the workshop will 
come a syllabus covering a complete high- 
school English program aimed at pro- 
ducing high-school graduates who are 4 
ter writers, sensitive readers, and 
more competent custodians of their own 
language. Hopefully, by fall of 1962, pilot 
programs will be operating in 900 second- 
ary schools across the nation. 

The only participating institution in 
Illinois is Southern Illinois University. In 
the summer of 1962 the three SIU pro- 
fessors who attended will teach their re- 
spective courses to selected English teach- 
ers from 45 southern Illinois high schools 
who will attend the SIU summer session 
as graduate students under full stipends 
from CEEB’s Commission on English. 
Then the teachers will return to their own 
schools, equipped to put the new curricu- 
lum into effect in the fall. 

During the ensuing year, the commission 
also will pay for a roving consultant from 
the SIU English department to spend half 
time in the area, helping with the experi- 
menters. 


more 


New Way to Teach Geometry 


This fall the University of Wisconsin 
began a directed correspondence study 
program for 500 secondary school math- 
ematics teachers under two grants totaling 
$50,000 from the National Science Founda- 
tion. The university is conducting a course 
in modern geometry for 300 Wisconsin 
teachers and 200 teachers from elsewhere 
in the nation 

The unique program 
tages of classroom, laboratory, and corre- 
spondence study. The first of its kind in 
the United States. the project will accom- 
modate teachers who are unable to attend 


combines advan- 


resident institutes sponsored by NSF on 
around the country. The project 
tims at improvement of both content and 
teaching methods in a field that is rapidly 
changing through advances in research 


. umn puse 


on the program will be sent 


| schools this fall. 


Information 


to teache rs an 


NIU European Seminar 
Northern 
duct its thir 
summer of 1962 Sponsored by the depart- 
| sciences, a of 50 
ite and undergraduate, will 
spend one month at Oxford University in 


England wher 


Illinois University will con- 


European Seminar in the 
ment of so group 


students "ra 


i special program will be 
provided for them 


The group will sail from Montreal on 


June 14. In addition to the month at Ox- 
ford, they will spend 10 days in England 
and Scotland and three weeks touring Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. Return date is 
Aug. 28. Eight hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit is offered. A brochure and 
details may be secured from Dr. Charles 
E. Howell, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb. 


New Special Education Institute 


A comprehensive program for the train- 
ing of teachers of handicapped children 
was started at De Paul University this fall 
under the combined sponsorship of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
Chicayo, De Paul, and the Catholic School 
Board. 

Known as the Institute for Special 
Education, the program is offering classes 
this fall in the teaching of the deaf, the 
hard of hearing, those with speech defects, 
and the mentally retarded. The following 
semester the curriculum will be expanded 
to include the teaching of the blind, the 
partially seeing, the emotionally disturbed, 
and children with multiple handicaps. 

De Paul is now the first Catholic univer- 
sity in the country to develop a total pro- 
gram in special education. Students at the 
institute will work toward either a B.S. 
or an M.S. in special education. 


—U. of I. Photo 


NEW EDUCATION BUILDING at the University 
of Illinois will house activities now being held 
in 27 buildings and temporary structures. This 
includes classrooms, offices, the Bureav of Edvu- 
cational Research, Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children, and other research and 
service units. Estimated cost is $3,455,000. This 
model also shows the site for a second unit 


In-Service Math and Science 


Two in-service programs for high-school 
science and mathematics are 
Institute of Tech- 
vear, and institutes 
scheduled at 
Paul 


teachers of 
being held at Illinois 
nology this academic 
for mathematics teachers are 
Northern Illinois University and De 
University 

A grant of $60,550 from the National 
Foundation is financing an insti- 
tute at IIT for 250 Chicago-area teachers 
of science and math. (They must resicke 
within 50 miles of Chicago.) Classes will 
be held on Saturdays. Tuition, transporta- 
tion, and textbooks will be provided 

4 $40,000 grant from the Esso Educa- 
tion Foundation is supporting an In-service 


Science 


fellowship program for 50 science and 


math teachers Participants will receive 
tuition scholarships (plus travel and food 
to take standard graduate courses 


f xpe nses 
and mathematics in either the 


In science 





evening division or summer school at IIT. 
For more information about these pro- 
grams, write to Dr. Haim Reingold, chair- 
man of the ITT math department, Chicago 
16. 

The De Paul institute, also being held 

on Saturdays, begins Sept. 16. Financed 
by a $12,370 NSF grant, the program is 
for math teachers in grades seven to 12 or 
in supervision of math on the secondary 
level. Teachers admitted will receive 
tuition and allowances for books, materials, 
and transportation. Director of the institute 
is Dr. Willis Catron, math professor at 
De Paul, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4. 
Elementary school teachers or 
visors of mathematics who have at least 
one college math course and three years of 
work toward a degree are eligible to apply 
for the NSF institute at Northern Illinois 
University. It will meet 30 Wednesday 
evenings starting Oct. 4. Director is Dr. 
Eugene Hellmich, head of the math de- 
partment. Applications are to be filed by 
Sept. 15. 


NEA to Study Drop-Out Problem 


An intensive program aimed at reducing 
the numbers of high-school drep-outs is 
being conducted by the National Education 
Association. The program will seek also 
to establish what the role of the schools 
should be in serving the educational needs 
of unemployed, out-of-school youths be- 


super- 


tween the ages of 16 and 20. 

The study, to be financed largely by 
the Ford Foundation, will be directed by 
Daniel Schreiber who, for the past several 
vears, has been coordinator of the Higher 
Horizons program in the New York City 
schools. This program, which involves 
intensive efforts by the schools to discover 
hidden academic talents among culturally 
deprived groups and to raise the educa- 
tional and vocational sights of these chil- 
dren, is conceded ta have 
achieved substantial results. 

The grant, the foundation said, would 
enable NEA to operate a national clearing- 
house to collect and analyze current infor- 
mation on efforts to deal with the drop-out 
problems. It 


generally 


and youth unemployment 
will provide consulting services for schools 
ind community agencies. 

This new _ serve a 
most of whom are the underprivileged in 

“About one third of our 
crop out of school before 
school,” said William 


secretary. “If this 


project will group 
the large cities 
young people 
completing high 
Carr, NEA 
situation is permitted to continue through 
the next decade the actual number of drop- 
outs will rise to an alarming total of seven 
and one-half million.” 


executive 


New Group Plans TV Operation 

The first annual meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Instructional Television Association 
was held in May. The association is com- 
posed of schools agreeing to use instruc- 
tional programs from Southern Illinois 
University’s Channel 8 educational TV 
station, which is going on the air this fall. 
Business at the meeting was to name a 
coordinator to work with the station and 
the schools and decide on courses to be 
taught through the program. 
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EIU Reorganizes Program 

Eastern Illinois University has adopted 
an administrative reorganization and 
changes in academic 
signed to strengthen its teacher-education 
program. Three instructional divisions and 
one administrative division have been 
created, and the academic affairs of East- 
ern are now guided by a vice-president for 
instruction, Hobart F. Heller, who was 
dean of the faculty. 

A move to attract superior students to 
the teaching profession, and at the same 
time to provide Illinois public schools with 
teachers having a broader background, 
went into effect this fall at Eastern. Teach- 
ers need less work in education and more 
background 


requirements de- 


in such general courses as 


literature, believes Pres. Quincy Doudna. 
Education requirements have ‘been cut 
from 40 to a minimum of 28 quarter hours. 
Requirements in literature, the humanities, 
social sciences, sciences, and mathematics 
have been increased. 

Coupled with this change in curriculum 
is the adoption by Eastern of the proposal 
to recognize superior high-school work in 
lieu of further college work in certain 
areas. “Eastern students with superior 
high-school grades will now be able to 
take more work in their major and allied 
fields. Being able to do this should make 
the teacher-education program more at- 
tractive to the superior student,” said the 
president. 

A new College of Letters and Sciences 


SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 
NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION’S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture, 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 


in quality, durability or scientific validity. 


Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty seven others are 
described and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary 


Materials. 


RIPPLE TANK KIT — Used for study of 
general wave phenomena as well as in 
experiments on wave propagation; reflec- 
tion, refraction, diffraction, frequency-wave 
length-velocity relationship and _interfer- 
ence. One Kit is recommended for 4 stu- 
dents. Each $14.64. 

(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 


RECORDING TIMER KIT — Used to give a 
permanent record of rectilinear motion in 
terms of relative time. Relative time can 
be converted to standard time by calibra- 
tion of the timer. Also used to give slow 
periodic motion for stroboscope observa- 
tion. One kit is recommended for 2 stu- 
dents. Each $2.75. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 
MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 
is the ONLY manufacturer and 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 
which are specifically approved 
and supervised by Educational 


Approved PSSC Services, inc. 


MACALASTER 
BICKNELL 


CORPORATION 


SCIENCE EDUCATION DIVISION 


na 
; 


Cambr 


, ¥ 


DYNAMICS KIT — Used for studies of mass 
in motion, with accent on the nature, meas- 
urement and calculation of velocity, accel- 
eration; momentum and energy. Consists of 
two identical laboratory carts capable of 
carrying loads over ten kilograms. One Kit, 
recommended for 4 students. Each $8.40. 


WANT TO 
? 
KNOW MORE? American Science 
Send for Products, Inc. 


Free Catalog Design 
Consultants 


Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- 
ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. | 
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OCAbne Viethod 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


“THE WRITTEN WORD... 
OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE” 


PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer's 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time an integral part of the modern 

school's language arts program. 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades ] and 2 
@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades / through 8 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up / 
to-date. Carefully correlated New: RITE HOLD BALL POINT 


with reading grade levels NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined 
ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry 
rs oo SUEASANON. ing No smearing, no leaking dnd 
maple workbooks, other materials, NEW PLASTIC HOLDER.. 
cata Sent on request to edu tougher for years of hard use. 7” 
cators active in handwriting. State 
ade levels black, red, green, vellow, blue 
or - EXCLUSIVE double indentations to 
r promote correct grip. LOW SCHOOL 


e BOYS 
< NOW or PRICE—Complete, 28c, Refills, ea. 18¢ 


START Y 
and GIR 


ALMER METHOD Peete 


Chicago 5, Ill. 








New challenge for able junior high students... 


MODERN 
MATHEMATICS 


for Junior High School 
BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 


Myron F. Rossxopr 

Rosert L. MorRTON 

Joserx R. HOOTEN 
Harry SITOMER 


A new program including the best of the new approaches 
presented in an organized learning framework emphasizing 


e basic structure of mathematics 
e learning by discovery 
® precise mathematical vocabulary 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS provide complete guidance 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 


Representatives: 


Stvort Grulke Robert Knox Luther Stolen Robert Wright 
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is guided by a dean with 13 departments 
under his jurisdiction. The new dean is 
Lawrence Ringenberg, who is also head of 
the mathematics department. 

Harry Merigis, who was director of the 
EIU Laboratory School, has been named 
director of the new School of Elementary 
and Junior-High-School Teaching. His as- 
sistant is Martin Schaefer, who will work 
in improvement of curriculum for prospec- 
tive elementary teachers and their aca- 
demic advisement. Donald Gill, who was 
assistant director of the Laboratory School, 
will be principal of both schools. Dr. 
Schaefer was director of extension, and he 
will continue to devote half time to this 
work. 

An expansion of the graduate degrees 
offered by Eastern is to be undertaken in 
the next few years. The Graduate School 
has been created and Lavern Hamand, for- 
mer assistant dean of the faculty, was ap- 
pointed dean; he will also serve as asso- 
ciate dean for student academic services. 

This new administrative division of stu- 
dent academic services was established to 
handle registration, records, placement, 
class scheduling, etc. It is headed by Wil- 
liam Ziegel, who was associate dean for 
teacher education and placement. James 
Knott, who has been on Dr. Ziegel’s staff, 
will now be director of placement. 


Latin American Studies Program 

President Kennedy's hemispheric Alli- 
ance for Progress is being further strength- 
ened by a special program for improving 
instruction in Spanish and Portuguese and 
related studies in schools and colleges. 

The Latin American Studies Program, 
to be implemented by the Office of Educa- 
tion under the Language Development 
Program of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, will include language and area 
centers for the support of instruction at 
graduate schools in Spanish, Portuguese, 
and related studies; graduate and_post- 
doctoral fellowships for students under- 
taking advanced training in a Latin Amer- 
ican language; and special institutes for 
elementary and ssiaiiies school teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, to be con- 
ducted by US institutions in Latin Amer- 
ican countries 

In addition the Latin American Studies 
Program will conduct a series of studies 
and research projects. These in lude a 
survey of teaching and research resources 
dealing with Latin America, development 
of a roster of US manpower available for 
Latin American assistance, a_ linguistic 
survey of Latin American languages and 
dialects, and creation of Portuguese lan- 
guage-teaching materials for secondary 


SC he “ Is 


Airborne TV in Operation 

The first full academic year of the Mid- 
west Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction began Sept. 11, with 17 courses 
being broadcast from a four-engine DC-6, 
carrying two television stations and a 24- 
foot sending antenna, flying at 23,000 
feet over Montpelier, Ind. 

The following courses were scheduled 
to begin this fall: 

Elementary—arithmetic, grade six; music, 
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grades one to three; music, grades four 
to six; science, grades three and four; 
science, grades five and six; Spanish, grades 
three to six; French, grades three to six; 
mathematics for gifted children, grades 
five and six; English language arts, grades 
three and four. 

Secondary—American history; 
government; world history and geogri uphy; 
general science for junior high school. 

College—modern chemistry; modern 
algebra; biology; beginning Russian. 

In addition, two hours of professional 
assistance in the use of classroom tele- 
vision will be offered teachers each week. 

More than half a million pupils out of 
the potential five million in six states are 
expected to view the airborne telecasts 
this fall. 

A workshop was held at Northern Illi- 
nois University this past summer for teach- 
ers who were to participate in the MPATI 
program, plus others interested in TV 
instruction. Taped telecasts made especially 
for the workshops were transmitted from 
the planes. Students had practice using 
TV in the classroom and prepared demon- 


American 


strations for classroom use. 


Institute in Asian Studies 

Eastern Illinois University is one of 
eight universities participating in a unique 
cooperative Institute in Asian Studies this 
Aim of the institutes is to give par- 
introduction to the history, 
contemporary 
in part 


year 
ticipants an 
cultural foundations, and 
problems of Asia. It is financed 
by the Asia Foundation. 

The institute staff will 
professors from Asian universities 
visiting professor will spe nd a month on 
each of the eight campuses. The lecturers, 
in addition to conducting institute 
and teaching an Asian civilization 
course, will speak before student and pub- 
lic groups 

Joining with Eastern in the institute 
are Bradley University, Drake University, 
William and M:z ary College Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Rhode Island, 
University of Missouri, and University of 
Buffalo, N.Y 

Eastern will 
undergraduate 
to students taking the 
associate protessor of 
coordinator for the 


nine 
Each 


consist of 


sem- 


Inars 


offer both graduate and 
credit—up to 12 quarter 
hours course. Dr 
Rex 
history, is serving as 
Asian institute at Eastern. 


, 
Syndergaard, 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
TV Series Resumed 


“Expedition!” a 22-weeks 
series of documentary films of 
expeditions of modern times—returns to 
the air Sept. 18, presented by the Ralston 
Purina Co. In each program an explorer 
sets out to discover something that was not 
known before, or takes a firsthand look at 
other peoples and how they live. For the 
fifth year, Ralston will offer 
teachers guides to teachers interested in 
using the program as an enrichment re- 
Guides are available without charge 

Ralston TV-Education Depart- 
O. Box 487, Ansonia Station, New 


television 
important 


consecutive 


source. 
from the 
ment, P 


York 2 
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Tours of Williamsburg 

School groups wishing to visit Colonial 
Williamsburg are urged to plan trips from 
November to March; rates for ad: «ission 
and overnight accommodations are lower 
during this period, and the buildings are 
not so crowded. 

Colonial Williamsburg is a restored his- 
torical village in Virginia. Different types 
of tours are planned, keeping grade level 
of students in mind. Films and other free 
materials for follow-up study are available. 
For information on the school program 
—_ to Mrs. Alice Reitz, Tour Office, 

. O. Box 627, Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
enti Va. Reservations for the tours 
must usually be made a month or more in 
advance, or even longer during the spring 
and summer seasons. 


Teaching About Taxes 

A teaching program suggested by the 
Internal Revenue Service prov ides students 
with training in one of the important re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in a democ racy, 
helps them know what their tax dollars 
purchase, and teaches them to file income 
tax returns. 

Instruction material is in a 
which includes a “Teaching 
Taxes” manual, instructions for pre- 
paring forms, and blowups of the various 
forms. A special farm kit is also availaole. 
Student handbooks follow the teacher's 
instruction manual. Distribution of the 
terials will be made during January. If your 
principal has not received order forms, con- 
tact your Internal Revenue District Office. 
, 16mm sound films are now avail- 
They are “Since 
a 27-minute film 


scenes of the 


general kit 
Federal In- 


come 


ma- 


Two 
able from district offices 
the Beginning of Time,” 
on what goes on behind the 
world’s largest tax-collecting 
“The Inevitable Day,” 28 minutes, 
describes present and future IRS activities. 


agency, and 
which 


AND SO FORTH 
To Teach Adults Civil Defense 


George T. Wilkins, 
public instruction, has announced that his 
office has entered into a contract with the 
US Office of 
operate a civil defense adult education pro- 
gram for the state of Illinois. This program 
will supplement but not re place the activi- 
ties of the Office of Civilian Defense Mo- 
bilization. The title of the will be 
‘Education for Survival.” 

The purpose is twofold: 
an education 


superintendent of 


Education to organize and 


course 


to conduct 
program in defense 
through organized adult education chan- 
nels that alert adults to the need for civil 
defense, and give them experience in per- 
sonal survival planning so they can fulfill 
their responsibilities as individuals in time 
to develop teaching 
materials 


first, 
civil 


of disaster; second, 
techniques and instructional 
which may along with those of other states 
be consolidated into a handbook on civil 
adult education 

administration 
exercised by 


defense 

The general of the pro- 
gram will be Scott Funk- 
houser, supervisor of general and related 
superintendent’s office. 
assigned to the pro- 
who will be state 


services of the 
Other staff members 


gram are Anton Perne, 
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| LOAN 

/ YOU 

« ‘$300° 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’Il send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY, 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 

ay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 

an Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your mone 
EVERYBOD 

with a Postal Finance Cost-( controlled oo 

Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 

we are as near you as your mail box. We have 

the oney you need waiting for you. For 

QuIC K LOAN SERVICE and friendly 


cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
a us the coupon TODAY! As _— 
as we receive it, we'll rush 
by Airmail, FR cE. 

in a plain envelope, 

everything you need 

to get money you 

Dept. 122-R 308 Francis Bidg. 

Louisville 2, Kentucky 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 122-R 
308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 


if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY, 


Name. 


werriee,] P. 4 
NCE 


sie oe 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


OUP ESP R EC OE SSC CUE CCE CCE E POE EEE) 


Address. .sccccccccecesecess 


TOWN, coccccccecccccesss Mats cccccecce 


Age.....Amount I want to borrow $ ee 
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TEACHING AIDS 


(1) HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
TEACHING EASIER, 
MORE EFFECTIVE 

Over 175 ideas, tips, to cut 

work load, save time and 

eneray! $2.05 postpeid. 

eT Seoasourck: GRADER. Grades any 
number of problems. Scores 3 to 99 ques- 
tions, $1.05 postpaid. 

C) TIME-SAVER Grade Av Chart. 
Averages ABC grades. Re either per 

C Suick ‘PER CENT Grode Aver 
ul ve 
p Say Averages PER CENT grade wegen’ 
for 2 to 30 individual grades. $!.05 post- 


0) buctetin BOARD BULLETS. 40 pages 
Pe handy, useful ideas, letters, patterns, 

for creative teachers. $1.35 postpaid. 
FESTIVAL BOOKS. Seasonal festive 64-page 
books for creative elementary classroom ac- 
tivities-—gifts, crafts, patterns, oe Wee, 
rations, etc, [) Set of 3 books, Fall, Winter 
Spring, $5.20 postpaid. () Each, $1.85 ppd. 


(Specify) 
BuUL IN BOARD LETTER TABLETS [) Tab- 
let 21: & colors, over 500 3” capital letters. 
$1.40 postpaid. oO Tablet 22: 4 colors, over 
600 lower case with 4° matching capitals. 
$1.45 postpaid 
‘— = ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 


TEACHING AIDS COMPANY 

Dept. C-9, ed Marquette St. 

Davenport, lo 

C) 1 enclose $ 
order) for items 
above. | teach 

= Please send free illustrated brochure. 

[} My ovder is $5.00 or more. Please include 

my FREE four-page folder, “Effective Bul- 

letin Boards.’ 

C) Charge to school, 


(cash, check or money 
and quantities shown 


attention of: 


NAME 


SCHOOL 
OE 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


585. 


ART: The art treasures of the ancient world and 
medieval, Renaissance, baroque masterworks admired in 
Greece, Turkey, the Aegean archipelago, in italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Bely.um and ngiand; visits in studios 
of contemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehensive tour of the Wterary sites 
of the British Isles — from Killarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—plus an 6-day session in 
London wich some of Engiand’s best comtemporary writers, 
and either an 6-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day seminar in Oxford on the Teaching of English. 
EDUCATION: 4 comparative survey of teaching in West- 
ern Europe, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
also school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzeriand (Italy, Spain optional). 
FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, opera, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe. 
HISTORY: Follow the fascinating story of A Civiliza- 
tion the Western World on the highways and byways of 
Europe, through battlefields and magnificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great wean ema of a present. 
MUSIC: Enjoy supertative perfor roduced, 
evetwated, at the Florence, veremn, "Salzburg, 5 
Bregenz, Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh festivals, in 
Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
distinguished educators — against the background of the 
majestic Andes, of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
communities and amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
quay, Brazil, Venervela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 

Aro THE WORLD: A 60-day air tour (all long flights 
by jet) to the fantastic cities and the incredible, yester- 
Gay still inaccessible, hintertand in Alaska, ong- 
kong, the Philipoines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Iran, israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most progroms corry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE -- 


HELP 
You 
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coordinator and consultant for central IIli- 
nois; E. W. Boeker, consultant for southern 
Illinois; and Hal Hall, consultant for north- 
ern I!linois 

Illinois is one of 14 states which will 
participate in the federally financed pro- 
gram this year. US Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Sterling McMurrin estimated that 
by the end of fiscal year 1962 more than 
250,000 adults in this country will have 
received education in civil defense re- 
sponsibilities of the individual. Federal 
contribution in fiscal year 1962 will total 
approximately $1,120,000. 


New High in PTA Membership 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is now the largest in its 64 years 
of growth. Memberships in some 47,000 
PTAs last year totaled 12,074,289. 

“This tremendous support of parents 
and teachers of the nation,” said Mrs. 
James Parker, NCPT president, “signifies 
a realization that the PTA offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for united effort to meet 
the questions, and needs of 
young people in these uncertain times.’ 

Mrs. Milton Wiener of Wilmette is mem- 
bership chairman for the National Congress. 


problems, 


No Sports or Co-Education 

Three suggestions, two of them drastic, 
for bettering junior-high-school education 
were offered by a Colorado professor speak- 
ing at Northern Illinois University. 

Dr. Calvin Grieder, who addressed NIU’s 
third annual Conference of School Prin- 
cipals last spring, suggested that we: 1) 
abolish all interscholastic athletic compe- 
tition at the junior-high level, 2) operate 
separate schools for boys and girls, and 3) 
have teacher-training institutions offer work 
designed for junior-high instructors. 

He is not opposed to the junior high, 
its philosophy, and aims, but Dr. Grieder 
said, “I do believe that the junior high 
school as an institution has failed to live 
up to the philosophy its exponents sup- 


We are devoting the column this month 

to new fiims and filmstrips available free 
of charge from the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. These materials are primarily for 
showing to teacher groups, although many 
ure appropriate for parents and other lay 
groups. Requests should be sent, at least 
two weeks in advance of showing, to the 
IEA Public Relations Department, 100 
East Edwards Street, Springfield. 
More than 50 films and filmstrips are 
hand for distribution. Those not de- 
scribed below are included in the “1961-62 
Professional Aids” booklet, available from 
the IEA affiliate services department. Per- 
sons who borrow these audio-visual aids 
need pay only the return postage. 

The Code is a 30-minute color film 
about teacher ethics. A “veteran” teacher 
and a newcomer to the profession are the 
starring actors, and incidents are related 


on 


port, and further that in some respects its 
philosophy is perhaps not quite realistic.” 

Dr. Grieder recommended abolishing in- 
terscholastic athletics because of the ac- 
cumulation of medical and educational 
evidence over the past 10 years. “I per- 
sonally favor the abolition of all such 
competition for the senior high school as 
well, but I know this is almost as useless 
as whistling up the chimney.” 

By putting our junior-high girls and boys 
in separate schools for three years and then 
bringing them together again in senior high 
school, it would give the boys a chance to 
catch up with the girls, he suggests. 

On teacher training, the speaker said 
very few institutions now make even a pre- 
tense of offering special training for junior- 
high instructors. The teachers, he said, 
should study thoroughly the characteristics 
of early adolescents and incorporate some 
experience in observing them and in work- 
ing with them. 


Expenses in Higher Education 

Average salaries for full-time faculty 
members in four-year undergraduate col- 
leges rose to $7330 in 1960-61, up about 
6.5 percent from the previous year, the 
US Office of Education announced. 

Institutions covered in the latest survey 
account for 91.6 percent of the enrollment 
in public four-year undergraduate institu- 
tions and 82.3 percent in comparable pri- 
vate schools. The average salaries in the 
public institutions were $7570, and in the 
private ones, $6960. 

Average salary for nine or 10 months 
of service in junior colleges and other two- 
year institutions rose to $6620, up 8.3 per- 
cent from the year before. 

The study also shows a decided increase 
in costs for full-time students in both 
public and private institutions. Resident 
students in private institutions paid an 
average tuition and fee of $859 last year, 
an increase of more than 9.9 percent over 
1959-60. In public institutions, the figure 
was $206, or a 6.5 percent increase. 


to the Code of Ethics of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

And No Bells Ring is a dramatic report 
of the ideas developed by the Commission 
on Staff Utilization of the National Asso- 
Secondary School Principals. 
Two half-hour films show the interrela- 
tionship among large -group instruction, 
small-group discussion, independent study, 
and the teacher team. 

The remainder of the new films are all 
29% minutes in length and in black and 
white. They are produced by the N National 
Education Association and, in many cases 
in coope ration with state assoc iatiors. They 
comprise a series, called “Parents Ask 
About School,” which the NEA is provid- 
ing to TV stations during this school year. 

A Time for Talent shows how programs 
for gifted children are developed. 

Who Is Pete? explores the many kinds 


ciation of 
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of tests given youngsters, how tests are 
used, and what they can and can not 
reveal. 

The Dropout is a study of one youngster 
who decides to leave high school and how 
the road he follows typifies that of thou- 
sands of teen-agers who are dropping out 
of school. 

The Coming Breakthrough in Education 
is made from a recent TV discussion of 
challenges in education, the teaching ma- 
chine, new developments in curriculum, 
TV teaching, quality of teachers, etc. 

See How They Learn shows how the 
three R’s are taught in grades one to three. 

Learning for Life presents a panoramic 
view of adult education. 

The Hickory Stick portrays a teacher 
as she faces a variety of disciplinary prob- 
lems in her fifth-grade class. It also de- 
scribes the home situations of some of the 
pupils, to show what caused their discipline 
problems. 

a: 

The following seven films are question- 
and-answer presentations. The questions 
came from parents and other outside 
sources, and the answers are provided by 
education experts from throughout the 
country. Following are the names of these 
films with a list of topics other than the 
title question that are covered in each: 

What Are Teaching Machines?—also 
values of kindergarten, effectiveness of 
classroom instruction, college-level courses 
in high school, and foreign languages in 
elementary schools. 

How Does My Child Learn to Read?— 
also educational values of field trips, the 
junior college, study habits, merit pay. 

Will We Have Year "Round Schools?— 
also the gifted, physical fitness tests, par- 
ents’ criticism of teachers, educational tele- 
vision. 

Are Our Schools Up-to-Date?—also guid- 
ance, motivation, educational research, in- 
terscholastic sports, student-teacher clashes. 

How Much Homework Is Enough?—also 
teaching the alphabet, school district con- 
solidation, emphasis on science and math, 
departmentalization in elementary school. 

Can We Help the Slow Learner?—also 
language laboratories, a national curricu- 
lum, substitute teachers, ungraded primary 
program. 

Should I Know My Child’s 1.Q.?—also 
preparing the child for first grade, costs 
of school buildings, teacher tenure, core 
curriculum. 

-~ + + 


Three new filmstrips available from the 
IEA are: 

Guidelines for Decision on Issues in 
Elementary Education is a dramatic sound- 
slide presentation of realities of society and 
of learning that serve as guidelines for 
making decisions about elementary educa- 
tion issues. Color, 134 frames. 

Your Child’s Intelligence briefs parents 
on questions usually asked about children’s 
I. Q. Color, 25 minutes; includes a 33% 
rpm record. 

Focus on the Future is a true story of 
how Pennsylvania carries on the quest for 
quality teachers through Future Teachers 
of America organizations. Color, 78 frames; 
can be presented with either tape record- 
ing or live narrator. 
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The study of society 
in the perspective of 
time and the setting 
of place. 


Mankind in Time and Place 


COOPER « SORENSEN + TODD 


This new social studies program for the middle grades 
combines the chronological development of history and 
a rounded, thorough study of geography. A strong skills 
program helps pupils get the most out of their textbooks 
and equips them to go on learning in the years ahead. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS, fully annotated, provide a 
rich variety of materials in concise, easy-to-use form. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 


Representatives: 
Stuart Grulke Robert Knox Luther Stolen Robert Wright 








New form ready 
for fall 1961 testing 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
for Grades 1-9 


also available are 
forms A and B 


A REMINDER - 


Write for information on our fast, 
accurate, economical MRC scoring service. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « ATLANTA * DALLAS « BURLINGAME 




















EARN 
EXTRA 
CASH 


We have funds available 
to finance College costs. 
Would you like to make 
these funds available to 
families in your area? We 
pay you $100.00 for each 
family you enroll in the 
Plan. Write to us for full 
details. 


The Educators 


Tuition Plan 
5420 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Phone Cl. 1-1205 
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Loans 
by mail 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY—WITH 
UNION’S EASY PAYMENT PLAN 

Borrow up to $600 by fast dependable 
airmai!. No red tape, no co-signers oF 
embarrassing investigations. Taxes? In- 
surance premiums? Medical expenses? 
Store bills? Pay them all at once. Have 
peace of mind and a good credit rating. 


STOP WORRYING ABOUT MONEY 
Budget payments to fit your income; 
pay only for time Union money Is used 
Send coupon today for details. Receive 
application by return airmail in plain 
envelope. 


Confidential - Quick 


UNION FINANCE CO. 
Dept. T4, 323 E. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. 


treed S$... Please rush free 
application without obligation 
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Advertisers in ILttnots Epucation offer many 
itema of especial value at the opening of the new 
achool year. You may write directly to the firms 
whose material you wish or order it through the 
convenient coupon below. Be the first in your 
achool to secure the new material. 

1. Information on an organized phonet- 
ic method of instruction for kindergarten, 
primary, and remedial programs. (Phono- 
visual ) 

2. Leathercraft Catalog, 112 pages, lists 
leather, kits, tools, supplies, teaching aids, 
instruction. Movies available free of charge 
from Tandy managers in 96 stores nation- 
wide. (Tandy Leather Co.) 

3. Filmstrip Catalog lists some 
titles, covering all subjects. (Eye 
House, Inc.) 

4. Samples of cut-out letters for bulletin 
posters, and other 


1500 
Gate 


boards, signs, uses. 
(Mutual Aids) 

7. Worktext Catalog lists worktext, work- 
books, teaching aids, texts, readers, and 
library books. The fields covered are math- 


| ematics, science, reading, music, history, 


geography, industrial arts (drawing and 
shopwork), health, and many others, as 
vell as many types of achievement, evalua- 
tion, and objective tests. (The Steck Co. ) 
8a. How to Catch a Cold, a sound and 


| color film, teaches youngsters cold preven- 


tion in 10 minutes of Walt Disney fun 
Available free (except for return postage ) 
on short-term loan. 

Sb. Set of six color posters, featuring 
highlights of the film. 

8c. Special teaching aid for grades two, 
three, and four—“I Promise Common 
Sense,” a health pledge for the children 
to sign and keep. Indicate quantity desired. 
( Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational 
Department 


9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

10. Cursive Alphabet Desk Card for 
each pupil in your class. Indicate quantity. 
Included will be illustrated materials de- 
scribing Palmer Method Handwriting Pro- 
gram. Offer expires Oct. 15. (A. N. 
Palmer ) 

1l. Travel at its Best booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with ac- 
ademic credit (in Europe, South America, 
Around the World), offered for the 12th 
consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, Inc. ) 

13. Sample pages of gay new Phonic 
Readers, built on consonants and a few 
vowel sounds. Beginners and remedial 
pupils. (Wenkart ) 

14. Film Catalog for science and social 
studies includes elementary and secondary 
titles. ( Moody Institute of Science ) 

15. Descriptions of modern color film- 
strips: science for grades one to 8; lan- 
guage arts for grades four to 12; math- 
ematics for grades five to 10; holidays for 
grades six to 10. (Filmstrip House ) 

17. Catalog of handcraft and art ma- 
terials. Bulk supplies or complete project 
kits for all ages, skills. Leather, metal, 
wood, mosaics, clay, etc. (J. C. Larson) 

19. Teaching Aids, an illustrated bro- 
chure, features specialized aids for teachers 
at all grade levels. Lists numerous grading 
charts, book report kits, reading records, 
journalism aids, and bulletin board helps. 
(Teaching Aids Co. ) 

24. Literature about the Mason 
tected Fund Raising plans for schools and 
school groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 


Pro- 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


where 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
yeor of 1961-62 only 


te quantity desired 


number circled 


Girls 
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Meeting: 7:30 p.m., April 21, IEA head- 
quarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Audra May Pence; direc- 
tors Florence Cook, Murvil Barnes, Theo- 
dore Abell, Virgil Helms, R. V. Minton, 
William Watters; NEA directors Walter 
Albertson and E. H. Mellon; IEA staff 
members Irving F. Pearson and Wilfred 
|]. Goreham. 

Business: 
of its Mar. 


The board approved minutes 
24 meeting and the Mar. 25 
meeting of the board with the division 
presidents. Reports were received from 
President Pence and Mr. Minton, chair- 
man of the legislative committee. The 
board received finance and field service 
reports and reports from NEA directors. 

The board authorized the transfer of 
funds from the reserve fund to the build- 
ing fund to conclude the purchase of the 
property adjoining the oii lot on the 
east side of the headquarters building. 

Mr. Pearson announced that the IEA 
would have to pay an additional $5200 for 
teacher liability insurance because of 
teacher liability experience in Illinois dur- 
ing the past year. 

The board approved a motion requesting 
the IEA staff to prepare a proposal for 
a nine-member board of directors, in- 
cluding a president-elect; the proposal 
would be submitted to the IEA board. 

The board appointed Mr. Watters 
(chairman), Mr. Abell, and Miss Pence as 
to study the NASSTA evalu- 
recommendation _ rela- 

Educational Policies 


a committee 
committee's 
Illinois 


ation 
tive to an 
Commission. 

The board reappointed Victor Dawald, 
Gwendolyn Harris, and Emery Gifford as 
members of the Illincis Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards. It agreed that the vacancies 
on the TEPS Commission created by the 
resignations of Helen Fesler and Minnie 
Rio would not be filled at the present 
time. The board considered possible candi- 
dates for appointment to the TEPS Com- 
members whose 
not be 


successors to 
and who will 


mission as 
terms are expiring, 
eligible for reappointment. 

A tentative report was 
Mr. Barnes for the special committee to 
study county institutes. 

The board accepted the reports and 
recommendations of the investigating com- 
mittees in the Doris Werner and the 
Thelma Deischer tenure cases. It accepted 
the investigating committees’ reports in 
the Ola B. Schleeter and the Beatrice 
Hagen cases, and declared these cases 
closed. 

The board adopted the tentative calen- 
dar for 1961-62, subject to later confir- 
mation and changes in dates. It agreed to 
begin the April 27 meeting at 8 a.m., with 
the regular meeting followed by a retreat. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:55 a.m 

° 

Meeting: 8 a.m., May 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Audra May 
rectors Florence Cook, Theodore 


received from 


27, Abraham 


Pence; di- 


Abell, 
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Virgil Helms, William 
Minton; IEA staff mem- 
Pearson and Wilfred J. 


Murvil Barnes, 
Watters, R. V. 
bers Irving F. 
Goreham. 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its April 21 meeting. It received re- 
ports from President Pence and 
ing committee Chairmen Abell, 
and Minton, and accepted reports on mem- 
bership, finance, field service, administra- 
tive relations, and IAFTA. 

The board approved the attendance of 
Frank Balthis as the staff representative 
of the IEA at the fourth National Salary 
School, sponsored by the NEA. The NEA 
relative 


vovern- 
Barnes, 


directors are to be contacted 
to the nomination of a local association 
representative from the state. The board 
named L. Goebel Patton as the IEA 
representative to the National Conference 
on Citizenship. 

The board received a report from Miss 
Cook on the current study of the effec- 
tiveness of the FTA program in the state 
It reappointed Mr. Balthis as the IEA dele- 
gate, and Mr. Watters as the alternate, 
to the Illinois Commission on Children’s 
Statewide Organizations’ 
Committee. 

The board agreed to hold 
the morning of Aug. 14 prior to the open- 
ing of the leadership conference. 

Dr. Watters presented the tentative 
report of the special committee which had 
been appointed to study the question of 
an IEA Educational Policies Commission 

The board accepted with regret the 
resignation of Emery Gifford as a member 
of the Illinois Commission on Teacher 


Cooperating 


a meeting on 


Education and Professional Standards. It 
received the tentative report of the com- 
mittee assigned to telly the reassign- 
ment of governing committee duties. The 
board endorsed the ideas contained in the 
report, and recommended that the pro- 
posals be considered by the governing com- 
mittees and TEPS at the IEA leade rship 
conference in August. 

The board accepted the investtgating 
committee's supplementary report in the 
Doris Werner tenure and approved 
financial support in her appeal to the 
circuit court. In the Ola B. Schleeter 
tenure case, an attorney had been em- 
ployed prior to the IEA’s being asked 
to enter and investigate the case. The 
IEA committee was instrumental in hav- 
ing the board of education rescind its dis- 
IEA board denied fur- 
including fees 
litigant. 


case, 


missal action. The 
ther support to the case, 
previously obligated by the 
The board agreed that the Illinois NEA 
directors should be invited to meet with 
the IEA board in the Sept. 8 and April 
20-21 meetings during the coming year, 
and that the NEA directors would meet 
with the membership and finance 
mittee in the February May 
ings of the committee. — , 
The board approved a resolution author- 
izing Harold G. Leffler and W. Stewart 
Williams to sign association checks begin- 
ning with July 1. It granted permission 
to Mrs. Helen Dial to make back pay- 
ments to the staff retirement system. 
The board adjusted the associate salary 
schedule. Mr. Pearson reported that about 
100 returns had been received in answer 


com- 


and meet- 





yew Me 


SCIENCE 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS 





Mist of Moving Particles 
What is an Element? 


do they differ? 
atomic power? 
learning can be built. 
each additional 


Each set, $20; 


ef 


An astronaut visits Jim’s and Susan's class. He brings 
his space suit and models of a rocket and a space 
capsule. He explains the elementary science of space 
exploration. Four new color filmstrips for Grades 1-4, 
in the Whys of Elementary Science Series. Adviser: 
Catharine E. Barry, Hayden Planetarium Astronomer. 


Each set, 





FILMSTRIPHOUSE °°." 


ATOMS AND THEIR ENERGY 
Radioactive Isotopes 
Putting Atoms te Work 
Atoms, atoms, everywhere. What are they like? How 
What is radioactivity? How do we get 
Here is the foundation on which future 
Four new color filmstrips with 
captions for Grades 4-8, in the Science Adventure Series. 
set, $15; 


THE ASTRONAUT AND SPACE TRAVEL. 


How an Astronaut 
Lives in Space 


How a Rocket Works 
How Gravity Works 


How Space Science 
Helps Us 


$20; each additional set, 
WRITE FOR PREVIEWS. BUY WITH TITLE Ill FUNDS 


OTHER SETS 

(Grades 4-8) 
Magnetism and 

Electricity (4) 
Astronomy (4) 
Weather (4) 


all 16 filmstrips, $65, 


OTHER SEIS 
(Grades 1-4) 


Our Sky (4) 
Earth's Surface (4) 
Weather (4) 


Our Bodies (4) 
Animal Life (4) 
Plants (4) 


Simple Machines (4) 
Electricity (4) 

Light and Eyes (4) 
Heat (4) 

$15; all 44, $170. 
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TEACHERS — 
For An Informative 


Class Study 


Pupil in Your Class... let us 
send you copies of this 16 
page full color Booklet “Ad- 
ventures in Leather”. It’s writ- 
ten in easy to understand lan- 
guage. Capitalize on the nat~- 
ural interest of your pupils. 


WRITE today for your sam- 
ple copy. A postcard will do. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (Est. 1919) 
P. 0. Box 791GP,FORT WORTH, TEX. 


FLASH CARDS 


" 


su 


FOR EVERY PUPI/L 


me Gonet ~ an 
PREP DELIVERY 

$1.92 per dozen 
$1.68 per dozen 


$1.20 per dozen 


each Ser 
face ser 
each ser 


2 to 11 dozen 
12 te 23 dozen 
24 dozen or more 
Add & Subtract 
Multi. & Divide 
Pronics s« 
Primer Words 
OSED 8 


Riverside u 


Alphabet Picture n 1 
Time Teaching ~ 
Fraction ; 
Sentence Building 
7F* ’ EN : 


rPenioen *HOOUCTS co iia 


NAME 


TY STATE 


ann AHEAD! 


Buy or poy whot 
you wont with a 


loon by moll °50-°600 


Repay in 24 monthly 
payments 

Pay faster and reduce cost 
No co- signers 

Fast — complete privacy 
Loans for any purpose 

No obligation 

Mail coupon for free loan 
application sent in plain 
envelope 


BUDGET 


FINANCE CO 


; Dept 
; 114 S. 17th St., 


AJS-91 

Omaha 2, Nebr 
Name 

Address 


: City 
Occupation 
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to the article and questionnaire, which 
had appeared in the IEA journal, concern- 
ing the teachers home. 

Miss Pence expressed her appreciation 
for the privilege of serving as a mem- 
ber of the IEA board of. directors, and for 
the honor of serving as the IEA pre -sident 
during the past year. She 
board for the dedication of its members, 
and said the cooperation and services of 
the IEA staff have meant much to her. Dr. 
Watters also expressed his appreciation 
for the opportunity to serve 
of the board for the past three years 

Mr. Pearson, personally and for the 
staff, and the board of directors, officially, 
expressed their appreciation for the serv- 
Miss Pence and Dr. Watters. 


commended the 


as a member 


ices given by 


Meeting: 1:35 p.m., June 28, Dennis 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.]. 

Present: Pres. Harold G. Leffler; di- 
rectors Florence Cook, Ruth Broom, Theo- 
dore Abell, R. V. Minton, Murvil Barnes, 
Virgil Helms; [EA staff member Wilfred 
]. Goreham. Mr to be 
present because of responsibilities 
with the state legislature. 

The board amended and approved the 
minutes of its May 27 meeting 
cepted the fic Id service reports. In discus- 
sing membership promotion, Mr. Leffler 
suggested that a membership slogan be 
adopted for Illinois 

The approved the request of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers for 
to be rendered by Wendell Kennedy, the 
IEA affiliate associate. The 
adopted as a statement of policy the fol- 
A person serving on the Illinois 
actively 


Pearson was unable 
his 


and ac- 


board 


| 
Ciassroom services 


service board 
lowing 
TEPS Commission should be 
teaching during the period of 
TEPS Commission.” 

tentative 


en- 
gaged in 
on the 
board 


seTVict 

The received the 
crams of the August leaders conference 
and the Annual Meeting of the IEA Repre- 


amend- 


pro- 


It received the 

‘Guiding Principles” as 
IEA spec ial committee 
to study county institutes 
greed that the 
board in Normal 
and that the September meeting 
planned as fol- 
30 p.m., regular meeting 
of the board in the IEA headquarters; 
Sept. 9, 9 meeting of the IEA board 
with the division presidents and the NEA 
directors; Sept. 9 and 10, following the 
meeting with the division presidents and 
the NEA directors, the IEA board will go 
to New State Park for a retreat to 
consider problems and plans related to 
the work and program of the association 
agreed to hold the Jan. 26 and 27 
meetin, s in Chicago. 

The board ccepted the IEA investigat- 
ing committee’s report and recommenda- 
R. Micheletti tenure case 
It approved the request of the Horace 
Mann Insurance Co. for use of the mail- 
ing list for direct mailing to members, and 
also for the insertion of a reply postal card 
in the September issue of ILLrvors Epuca- 
TION 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 
Wicrrep J. GoreHAM 
Secretary 


sermtative Assembly 
ed report of the 
suggested by the 


14 meeting 
begin at 


Aug 
should 


It was a 
of the 
10 am 
of the 


board should be 
lows Sept 8 7 


a.m 


Salem 


It was 


tions in the ] 





Teach PHONICS with ease 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


Modern, simplified, well-organized phonetic 
instruction for kindergarten, primary and re- 
medial programs 

Write for details— 

Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. 6 
P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 














especially 
teaching. 


film strips are 

suited for elementary-level 
Send fur catalog covering ali subjects. 
146-01 Archer Ave. Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


eye gate 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 
of all types; fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed 
Send for free booklet ST-11. Vantage Press, 120 
W. 31 Se.. New York 1. 





NEED MONEY FOR 
NEW PROJECTS 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling Vintex top quality nationally 
known household necessities. Choice of many items 
—-money bock guvcorontee. Write for somple offer 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 96, N. J. 








OVAL & KOSTER, INC. 


Creators of Diplomas since 1896 
720 W. Washington St. 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Phone ME 2-9488 











SEND 10c, NAME AND ADDRESS FOR 
LABELS AND FOLDER SHOWING 
TEACHER'S GRADING 
STAMP SETS 

STAMPS 
TEACHERS 


900 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
LABELS 


SIGNATURE 
PRINTING FOR 


RANDLES CO. 


HUTCHINGON., KANGAS 








reading bo designed to accompany any Hs 
of phon with beginners and remedial pu ils 
hildren know the consonants, short a, a od es 
reaight through At a Zoo. The Man ia the Moon 
" — or ‘ i un at Camp aids shor’ 

7 25 or more.) 


cents in lots of 


fvon WENKART, 4 Shady Hill Squore, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


nts « 5 





Te)! 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


* lower case in sets of 240 @ $1.25. 2” CAPITALS 
in oak of 180 @ $1.25. 3” CAPITALS in sets of 
225 @ $2.00. 4” CAPITALS in sets of 144 $2.00. 
Red, black, white. green, yellow & biue rder a 
separate set for each color and size needed. Order by 
mail or send for Free sample asortment. Satis. guar- 


anteed. MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 500 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


minute project kits and supplies for all 


Up-to-the 
skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, baskets, 


crafts, ages, 
clay, art materials, etc. Top quality guaranteed 
Quantity discounts. Complete stocks. Prompt, accurate 
shipment. Leading school supplier for 26 years. Bids 
returned promptly. New illustrated catalog rushed to 
you FREE 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1409 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, iil. 
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For Teachers 


Focus on Change: Guide to Better Schools, J. 
Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham. Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; 1961. 
Paperbound. Illustrated. 147 pages. Price, $1.25. 

This is the fourth and final report of the 
Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, 
sponsored by the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. It evaluates some of the 
experiments conducted by the commissions and 
makes specific suggestions for some of the prob- 
lem areas. Topics include buildings, class size, 
curriculum, and evaluation of student and teach- 
er ability and performance. 

Independent Activities for Creative Learning, 
Helen Fisher Darrow and R. Van Allen. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27; 
1961. Paperbound. Illustrated. 110 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

This practical guide for ambitious teachers 
discusses how skills are developed through activ- 
ities which promote self-expression. Suggestions 
are given for effective ways of organizing the 
classroom for independent activities, and many 
specific activities which promote creative think- 
ing are described. 

What Priority for Education ?, David D. Henry. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana; 1961. 
Clothbound. 92 pages. Price, $2.50. 

“The American people must soon decide,” says 
Dr. Henry, that education must receive higher 
priority if it is to keep pace with today’s 
needs. It is not enough, he says, that people 
uphold high quality standards in education: we 
must find ways to pay for them. He discusses 
such topies as crises in the schools, planning 
and research, institutional cooperation, and the 
role of the federal government. 

Arco Visible Record Book. Arco 
Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17: 
Price, $1.95 (record cards, 90 cents). 

This handy book for recording attendance and 
grades is spiral-bound and has a vinyl cover. 
Each heavy cardboard page has 32 pockets on 
each side. The teacher can imert cards in rows 
according to the seating plan and they can be 
changed easily if necessary. The cards are 
printed with spaces for name, subject, grades, 
and with calendars for recorcing attendance. 


Publishing 
1961. 


Art 


Learn to Draw from Master Artists, Ray Gill. 
Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17; 1960. Clothbound. Illustrated. 144 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

Drawings, sketches, and notes by the masters 
and photographs of today’s models with similar 
expressions and in comparable poses provide 
practice material for the amateur or professional 
artist. Captions explain and identify the illus- 
trations and sometimes relate them to the history 
of art. There are chapters stressing perspective, 
composition, anatomy, figure drawing, animals, 
landscapes, etc. 


Guidance 

You and Your Career. Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
Library and Education Division, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19; 1961. Paperbound. Illus- 
trated. 28 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Taken from the latest Collier’s encyclopedia 
are an introduction on vocational guidance with 
20 pages of occupational information chart ex- 
plaining the nature of work, qualifications and 
preparation necessary, latest employment trends, 
salary ranges, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

The Psychological Corporation Test Catalog. 
The Psychological Corporation, Test Division, 
304 East 45th Street, New York 17; 1961. Paper- 
bound. Illustrated. 96 pages. 

The corporation develops and publishes tests 
and provides related services for use in clinical, 
educational, vocational, and personnel problems. 
The catalog also includes materials from other 
publishers. 


Language Arts 

Sound Language Teaching: The State of the 
Art Today, James S. Holton et al. University 
Publishers, Inc., 59 East 54th Street, New York 


22; 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 249 
Price, $5.50. 

Educators who have installed or are planning 
a language laboratory are provided discussiwns 


of: the role of the language laboratory, the 


pages. 


September, 196! 


best types of equipment, scheduling, student mo- 
tivation, lab exercises, making master record- 
ings, visual aids, etc. 

Essentials of Effective Writing, Vincent F. 
Hopper and Cedric Gale. Barron’s Educational 
Series, Great Neck, N. Y.; 1961. 203 pages. 
Prices—$1.50, paperbound: $3.50, clothbound. 

This handbook text is supplemented by Prac- 
tice for Effective Writing (160 pages, $1.50), 
which has corresponding exercises on perforated 
sheets. The two books were created for use in 
college freshman composition, but are suitable 
for teen-agers or adults as a self-teaching course. 
The text begins with examination of “the word,” 
then analysis of sentence structure, paragraph 
development, and writing complete compositions. 
It provides a handy reference book for later use. 

Shefter’s Guide to Better Compositions, Harry 
Shefter. Washington Square Press, Inc., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20; 1960. Paperbound 
294 pages. Price, 60 cents 

Designed primarily for high-school 
this guide can also help college students and 
adults who wish to review the principles of 
writing. It considers such topics as good para- 
graphs, language tricks, revising, writing let- 
ters, term papers, etc. Writing techniques are 
suggested. 


Music 

Using Musical Background and Attitude In- 
ventories for Improved Music Education in 
Grades Four to Twelve, Minerva Pepinsky. Edu- 
cational Bulletin Service, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb. Paper. 7 pages. Price, 15 cents; 
10 for $1. 

Two questionnaires are included for use by 
counselors, classroom teachers, or music special- 
ists. One surveys the child’s background of 
music in his family. The other covers his ex- 
periences and preferences in listening to music 


students, 


Reading 

Books in the Schools. American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc., 58 West 40th Street, New 
York 18; 1961. Paperbound. 65 pages. Price, $1 

Books are here to stay, says the publisher, 
in spite of all the new educational media. This 
volume consists of articles by 11 educators and 
persons connected with book publishing. They 
resulted from a conference sponsored by the 
ABPC in February and answer such questions as 
“How are teachers using books in the 
classroom 7?” 

The Snow Queen, Martha Rennett King. Rand 
MeNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
1960. Hardbound. Illustrated. 36 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

This modern version of a Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy tale takes place in the cold 
North, where a cruel queen lures children to her 
palace of ice. A boy and his sister find the 
secret of escape. Charming color illustrations 
and a punch-out “Slottie”’ toy are special features 
of the book. For ages 5 to 10 

Dan Frontier and the New House, William 
Hurley. Benefic Press, 1900 North Narragansett 
Chicago 39: 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 48 
pages. Price, $1.80. 

Dan is the hero of a series about frontier life 
in the 1780s. In this beginning book (It contains 
mostly pre-prime- words.) he helps some new- 
comers build their cabin. 

Creepy Caterpillar, Garry and Vesta Smith. 
The Steck Co., ?. O. Box 16, Austin 61, Tex.; 
1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 39 pages. Price, 
$1.75. 

Creepy was a lonely caterpillar, so he re- 
tired to his cocoon for the winter. When spring 
arrived he discovered he was a lovely butterfly, 
and he kept so busy visiting all the flowers in 
the garden that he had no time to be lonely. 
Written and colorfully illustrated for ages 4 


to 7%. 


good 





Social Studies 

The Civil War in America, Alan Barker. 
Doubleday and Co., Garden City, N. Y.; 1961. 
Clothbound. 182 pages. Price, $2.95. 

The war between the states is related to the 
mainstream of American history from the Revo- 
lution to the present, emphasizing the war's im- 
portance, background, and results. The book 
gives dramatic “portraits” of leading figures 
and vivid descriptions of the campaigns and 
strategy. 

American Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age, 
Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. Row, Peterson and Co., 2500 
Crawford Avenue, Evanston; 1960. Clothbound. 
Illustrated. 532 pages. 

Although written as a college text, this com- 
prehensive study would serve as an excellent 
reference for many other purposes. Long lists 
of further reading references are included. The 
first part of the book focuses on the growing 
complexity of foreign affairs. Then various is- 
sues and geographic areas are discussed. 

American History, Avery O. Craven and Wal- 
ter Johnson. Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker 
Drive Chicago 6; 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 
744 pages. Price, $5.68. 

Political, social, economic, and intellectual 
aspects of American history are covered through 
the 1960 presidential election. Many illustra- 
tions, maps, and study helps are featured. Many 
chapters are followed by accounts, often humor- 
ous, of “The Human Side of History.” 


Miscellaneous 

Taxes Are Good! NEA Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance, 1201 16th Street NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Paperbound. Illustrated. 16 pages. 
Prices—single copy, 25 cents; package of 10 
copies, $1.50; quantity rates. 

A down-to-earth explanation of the many 
things taxes do for us, including descriptions of 
82 good things taxes help buy which individuals 
could not provide for themselves. Indirect bene- 
fits, too, are pointed out. Suggestions are given 
to citizens about what they can do to help 
maintain fair and efficient tax systems. The 
booklet is a clever piece for use with service 
clubs, PTAs, and other lay groups. 

Handwriting and Related Factors, 1890-1960. 
Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G Street NW, 
Washington 5, D. C.; 1961. Paperbound. 134 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Ten years of research went into the compila- 
tion of this bibliography. It lists 1754 books 
and articles published in America and Europe. 
References are compiled under topical headings 
and cover instructional materials, recommended 
courses of study, and teaching methods as well 
as numersous aspects of handwriting develop- 
ment. 
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@Gnunouncementsa by the manufar 
turere of new producta which we believe will be 
of interest to educators. Thia listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by the editor 
lf wnable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLInots Epucation and your request 
for further information will be forwarded to the 


These are 


manufacturer 


Elementary science instruction units 
have been developed by a consultant in 
teaching who is associated with a 
They are 
demonstrate general scientific 


rather than spec ific technical deve lopme nts 


scrence 
leading lesigned 
reading university designe 0 
concepts 
The units cover basic categories, such as 
heat 


as W ell as 


machines, magnetism, and electricity 


jlants and animals. The units 
are primarily for demonstration and in- 
corporate sufficient features to permit stu- 
dents to participate in the activity. They 
hard items of very 
which can be used at all 
the elementary 


rather 


contain basic goods 
high quality 
grace le veis in schools 
They teach than 
technology and thus are not subject to ob- 


is supplied 


basic concepts 


solescence A teaching guide 
with each unit which gives an outline of 
activities and demonstrations 

Electronic Organ Cutaway is designed 
for both the 
The model is available in kit form 
by-step instructions enable the students to 
assemble the unit in a few It con- 
tains tone generators, tone chengers, power 
supply, amplifier, speaker, stops, pistons 
setter board, and kevboard, facilitating the 
study of sound generation from electroni: 


‘ lassroom 
Ste P 


sctenice and musi 


hours 


impulses and the processes through which 
sound is “bent” to recreate the traditional 
‘voices” of the organ. The relation of setter 
board and pistons to the stops, and all the 
visibly 


mechanics of an organ console, are 


demonstrated in this model organ which 
actually plays 

The Dagmar Super is a microfilm reader 
which makes possible table-top reading 
and wall projection of all types of micro- 


film in one unit 


Calendar 


SEPTEMBE! 
15 and 16 
Associati 
Teachers of 
Illinois 
29 and 3 


room Te 


Illinois State High School Press 
and Ilinois 
Journalism; 


Association of 
University of 


Class- 
Hotel, 


Illinois Association of 
whers; St Nicholas 
Springhe 
29 to Oct. 4 

tion, NEA 
OcToOBE! 
2—IEA Peoria 
House, Peoria 
to 4—Illinois Junior High School 
cipals Association; University of Illinois 


Department of Rural Educa- 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Field 


Division; Bradley 


Prin- 

3} and 4—Illinois Association of Secondary 
School Principals; University of Mlinois 

5 and 6—Illinois Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association; Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel Springfic ld. 
to 12—Association of School 
Officials of the US and Canada: 
York Hotel 
to 14—Fire 

9—IEA Central 
Temple Bloomington 

13—IEA Blackhawk Division; Rock Island 
Senior High School. 

13—IEA East Central Division: 
of Illinois Auditorium and 
Senior High School 


Business 
Royal 

Toronto, Canada 
Prevention Week 


Division; Scottish Rite 


University 


Kankakee 


Mining and 


Minnesota Manufacturing’s 
Filmsort systems. The Dagmar Super is a 
portable unit with telescoping arms which 
support a mirror for projecting the imag 


a desk 


be used in 


onto or onto a wall screen. It can 
1 lighted room without hoods 
or other encumbrances. The machine meas- 
ures 9 in. x 9 in. x 10 in. closed and 
weighs only 16 Ib. 

Civil War Pencil Set and 
Neu spaperTs are timely 


und hobbyists, available in major depart- 


Civil War 


items for students 


ment and chain stores and through mail 


order outlets. Information about Union 


and Confederate personalities, battles, et 
is printed on the surfaces of 30 pencils 


Also in the set are a framabk parchment 


13—IEA Eastern Division; Lantz Gym- 
nasium, Eastern Illinois University. , 

13—IEA Kaskaskia Valley Division; Salem 
High School. 

13—IEA Marquette Division; West Junior 
High School, Alton. 

13—IKA Mississippi Valley 
Quincy Senior High School 

13—IEA Southeastern Division; Mt 
mel High School 

1I3S—LEA Western 
Senior High School 

13 and 14—Illinois Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; University of Illinois. 

13 and 14 Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries; Wagon Wheel, Rock- 


Division 
Car- 


Division; Galesburg 


Illinois 


ton 

14—I Illinois 
East St 

15 to 21—National Newspaper W eek. 

16—IEA Calumet Valley Division; 
Cormick Place, Chicago. 

16—IEA DuPage Valley Division; York 
Community High School, Elmhurst 
Downers Grove High School; and Hins- 
dale Township High School. 

16 and 17—Illinois Association of School 
Administrators; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity 

16 to 20 
tional Satety Congress 


Teachers Association: 


Retired 


l Ouls 


Mc- 


School and college sessions, Na- 

Hamilton Hotel, 
Chic go 

20—IEA North Lakes Division; Waukegan 
Township High School West 

20—IEA Northwestern Division; Coronado 
Theatre, Rockford. 

20—IEA Rock River Division; Dixon High 
School 

20—IEA South Central Division; Orpheum 
Theatre, Springfield 

23—IEA Northeastern Division; 
Township High School, Aurora 
High School, and Crystal Lake 
School 
3 to 27—IEA Lake 
tion meetings 

27—IEA Illinois Valley Division; LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School and Junior 
College, LaSalle 

27—IEA Southern Division; Shryock Audi- 


Joliet 
East 
High 


Shore Division, sec- 


The types of micro-records 
which can be battle map and a fake $500 Confederate torium, Southern Illinois t niversity. 
film, 16mm roll film, 3 in. x 5 in. micro- bill. The coloful set sells for $1.98. The 
sheet, jacket mounts, and aperture cards withentic-looking newspaper reproductions 


including Remington Rand's Microseal and come in sets of two ($1) or six ($3 


read on it include 35mm roll 
27 and 28—Illinois Association for Super- 
Curriculum Development; 


Monticello 


vision and 


Allerton House, 
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Enrollment in IEA 


June 30, 196] 


Number of 
Teaching 
Positions 

1960-61 


Number of 
Teaching 
Positions 


Number Number 
Enrolled of 
1960-61 Delegates 


Number 
Enrolled 
1959-60 


Number Number 
Enrolled of 
Division and Counties 


Division and Count'es 


|. BLACKHAWK 


Henry 
Mercer 
Rock Island 
. CALUMET VALLEY 
Part of Cook 
. CENTRAL 
DeWitt ‘nit 
Livingston 
Logan 
McLean 
. CHICAGO [city only) 
. DUPAGE VALLEY 
DuPage 
. EAST CENTRAL 
Champaiar 
Ford 
Iroquois 
Kankakee 
Piatt 

Vacustitnn 
. EASTERN 
Clark 
Cumber *] 
Douglas 
Edgar 
Effingham 
Fayette 
Jasper 
Moultrie 
Shelby 
. ILLINOIS VALLEY 
Bureau 
Grundy 
LaSalie 
Marsha 
Putnam 


- KASKASKIA VALLEY 
Clinton 


yo eee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Randolph 

St. Clair 

Washinaton 

. LAKE SHORE 

Part of . 

. MARQUETTE 
Bond 

Catheu 

Greene 

Jersey 

Mad 

. MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Adams 

wet 

Har 

Pike 

Schuyler 

. NORTHEASTERN 

Kane 

Kenda 

McHer 

W 

. NORTH LAKES 

Lake 

. NORTHWESTERN 

Boone 

Cars 

JoD 


*1959-60 


September 


1960-61 
1,925 
Sil 
195 
1,219 
3,134 
3,134 
1,743 
200 
420 
320 
803 
19,371* 

3,200 
3,200 
3,658 
1,207 
233 
420 
677 
225 


896 


70 


39 


153 
545 

72 
204 
4 )A 
8,272 10,200 
2,669 

134 
47 47 


2,377'/> 


1,224!/, 
554 


1960-6! 
1,975 
524 
207 
| 244 
2,702 
2,702 
2,207 
206 
524 
319 
158 


Delegates 


24 


431'/, 


,042 
,042 
81 
176 
242 
430 
640 
253 
070 
,307 
197 
544 
102 
266 
226 
259 
,840 
42 
248 
886 
Si 


7c 


608!/ 


44 
304 


19 


204 


| 349 


/ 
2 


,922'/2 


326'/2 
40 


2,650 


2,912 


2,793'/2 


32 


16. PEORIA 
Mason 200 200 195 
Peoria 1,290 1,412 1,352 
Tazewe 926 1011 953 
Woodford 234 289 293!/, 

17. ROCK RIVER 2,149 1,935 2,256 
DeKalb 713 533 754!/5 
Lee 349 334 356!/, 
Ogle 430 414 447 
Whiteside 657 654 698 

18. SOUTH CENTRAL ,880!/, 301 3,885 
Cas 156 146 154 

396!/> 387 395 

127 123 094 

Macoupin 396 425 408 

Menard 128 125 122 

Montaomery 310 307 321 

Morgan 472 462 465 

820 849 

A 75 } 77 

19. SOUTHEASTERN 369 423 
Clay 169 198 
Crawford 219 229 
Edwards 77 83 
Lawrer a 191} c 195 
Richland iSs9 : 154 
Wabash 136 148 
Wavne 17! 18 176 
White 247 240 

20. SOUTHERN 2,600!/, 2,650 
Alexander 1G ec ise 

390!/, 39 398 

87 7 88 

100 10} 

62 64 
427 454 
68 69 
145 147 
142 162 
38 : 38 

120 | 120 

248 244 249 

a 183 187 

N r 415 4? 415 


21. WESTERN 941'/, 
Fultor 47}3)/, 


Sangamon 


Kr mg 597 
M iqt 409 
Stark 100 
Warren 246 
272. OUT OF STATE 
23. STATE OFFICE 


TOTALS 


7 
153!/, 


58,272'/2 79,026 690 





\pportionment of Delegates 


By constitutional amendment, the number of delegates to the 
\nnual Meeting assigned to a respective division is determined by 
the number of members enrolled in the state association from the 
division as of June 30 each year. The delegation is based upon 
the assignment of one delegate for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof enrolled in the several divisions. In addition, the 
three governing committee chairmen and the president of each 
division serve as delegates. 











CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Announces 


CLAUDE D. CUNNINGHAM 


as 
guidance 
and 
evaluation 
consultant 


We are pleased to report the association of Mr. Claude D. Cunningham with our Company 
as Guidance and Evaluation Consultant. In this capacity he will assist Mr. John Arm- 
strong, Area Director of Professional Service, in providing, without charge, professional 
consultative service to schools and colleges on problems and programs regarding evalua- 
tion and guidance. Mr. Cunningham has a broad background of experience which should 
be especially helpful in his consulting role. His positions have included those of elemen- 
tary teacher and principal, assistant county superintendent with special guidance respon- 
sibilities, and high school counselor. He left his counseling position at Homewood- 
Flossmoor High School, Flossmoor, Illinois, in order to join the staff of the California 
Test Bureau. These men are at your service to render professional help to anyone 
concerned with the education and counseling of children, youth, and adults, 


request for professional service: 


CLAUDE D. CUNNINGHAM 
5900 N. Sheridan Rd, 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Telephone: RAvenswood 8-2690 


G CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


DEL MONTE RESEARCH PARK, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. + MADISON, WiS. + DALLAS, TEXAS 





Publishers of Educational and Psychological Tests Since 1926 


























